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INTRODUCTION 


“There was a magic associated with the name Burdwan. 
The town, Burdwan’s Raja, the Rajbari, the Golapbagh, 
the 108 Shiva temples, the tunnel of Vidya-Sundara, the 
tombs of Pirbahram, Khakkar Saheb and Sher Afghan, 
the Mohanta’s asthal, the mansion of Khwaja Anwer Ber, 
Baro-dwari, Curzon gate, the big clock, the Will-bari, 
Krishnasayar and Shyamsayar, the red road, the temples 
of Sarbamangala, of Lakshminarayan and Radhaballabh 
and Kankalikali, the cannons and the trumpets, the 
college, the schools, mihidana and sitabhog, Premchand 
Mistry’s knives and Scissors, the maze, the zoo...all these 
attracted me in a most magical way.... 


“‘Burdwan...where even at "noon the thengareys plagued 
the shores of Ranisayar and Krishnasayar, where jackals 
howled in the midst of the day, where the sweetmeat 
maker sold you his wares in containers made of sa/ leaves, 
where you drank water cupping your hands in the 
traditional way, where the tules of commensality (pankti- 
bhojan), and of obeisance to one’s superiors (padarojak) 
were observed most punctiliously, where the lights were 
turned on at Amavasya and turned off during the full 
moon; where one performed one’s ablutions by the banks 
of the Banka or the water tank; where the raja was every- 
one’s mother and father....” 


—Phakirchandra Ray 


This thesis represents an attempt to trace the history of 
Burdwan, a*small town in Bengal between the years 1857 and 
1947. Early theoretical formulations on urbanisation tended 
to characterise the city in pre-colonial India as being of a 
Single type, approximating the model of Sjoberg’s ‘preindustrial 
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city’! Colonial cities have been similarly treated as being 
essentially homogeneous in nature.? Such broad generalisations 
tend to obscure the fact that a national urban system is 
composed of numerous urban types and each type has distinc- 
tive contributions to make to the larger socio-cultural unit of 
which it is a part. 


To speak of urban variation is not however to posit that 
urban history should consider itself to be simply a branch of 
local history. A frequently levelled charge against urban 
history is that “it is actively pursued for its own sake and 
assumes a wider relevance only when a city is itself important 
by virtue of its size or of the outstanding events’ and personali- 
ties associated with it. National capitals are obvious examples. 
Alternatively, local case histories sometimes serve as a 
corrective to sweeping generalisations from sources that have no 
Particular local identification. A large number of deviant cases, 
however, does not of itself provide any intellectually sound 
framework against which to construct new interpretations’’.® 


One way to bridge the gap between these two extremes 
would be to try and construct typologies of cities and then 
treat them as accommodations to a multi-faceted phenomenon: 
urbanisation. The latter process itself could be approached 
from several angles. The first is the demographic which deals. 
with the growth and distribution of population in space. The 
second is the spatial which deals with the organisation of this 
space. The third is the social structural which refers to the 


1. Gideon Sjoberg, The Preindustrial City, The Free Press: 
Glencoe (IIl.), 1960. 


2. See, e.g., Rhoads Murphy, ‘Urbanisation in Asia”, in Gerald 
Breese (ed.), Urbanisation in Newly Developing Countries, New Jersey : 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1966, pp. 61-62; also Murphy, “‘Traditionalism and 
Colonialism: Changing Urban Roles in Asia”, JAS, 29:1, 1969, 
pp. 67-84. 

3. Eric E. Lampard, “Urbanisation and Social Change: On 
Broadening the Scope and Relevance of Urban History”, in Oscar 
Handlin and John Burchard (ed.), The Historian and the City, the M.I1.T. 
Press and Harvard University Press, 1963, p. 226. 

4. Fora detailed exposition of this point of view, see Richard G, 
Fox, Urban Anthrope logy: Cities in Their Cultural Settings, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. : Prentice-Hall Inc., 1977. 
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ensemble of social groups found w 
The last one is the behaviou 
actual conduct of individuals, 


ithin a bounded context, 
ral which has reference to the 


Little attention has been paid to the question of urben 
variation in the colonial Period. The historian’s attention has 


been largely restricted to the port cities and the large inland 
centres. 


However, while the great cities dominated the political, 
economic and cultural life of the regions which formed their 
hinterlands, there were many small towns which had their own 
role as “‘hinge”’ centres,® helping to articulate local traditions 
with national ones, Many of these smaller centres were digni- 
fied with their own histories, shrines and cultural traditions, a 
quality they retained even while being subject to the changes 
ushered in by the colonia] regime. Burdwan, the town chosen 
for study, was one such centre. However, our interest in 
Burdwan lies not in the fact that it remained a repository of 
local culture, but in the Structural continuities that are evident 
in every aspect of its colonial urban experience, 


The colonial period in India has come to be associated, 
in the sociological mind, with the creation of new “structures 


ee A 
5. The idea of hinge sroups and centres is derived from two 
seminal essays, viz., Bernard S. Cohn and McKim Marriot, ‘‘Networks 
and Centres in the Integration of Indian Civilisation’, Journal of Social 
Research, 1 (1958), pp. I-8 and M. N. Srinivas and Andre Beteille, ‘‘Net- 
works in Indian Social Structure”, Man, 64 (1964), pp. 165-69, The 
most explicit and sophisticated use of the concept is in several works by 
Richard G. Fox, especially From Zamindar to Ballot Box, Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1969, and “‘Rajput ‘Clans’ and Rurban Settlements 
in Northern India”, in Fox (ed.), Urban India : Society, Space and Image, 
Durham, N. C. : Duke University Program in Comparative Studies on 
Southern Asia, 1970, pp. 167-85. Similar ideas have been projected by 
others, e.g., Bernard Cohn, ‘‘Political Systems in Eighteenth-Century 
India: The Benares Region”’ in JAOS, LXXXII: 3, 1963, pp. 312-20; 
Burton Stein, “Integration of the Agrarian Systems of South India’, in 
R. E. Frykenberg (ed.), Land Control and Social Structure in Indian 
History, Madison : University of Wisconsin Press, 1969, pp. 175-216; 


A. M, Shah, “Political Systems in Eighteenth-Century Gujarat”, Enquiry, 
I: 1, Spring 1964, p. 88. 
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—that of district 
zamindari headquarters. The shal ye seen being 
i ity, it eo 2 ired in the proce 
than being a Structure of PPortunity, j¢ Simply had to headquarters—was acquired in the p 
be a Structure of Testriction and Constriction for the Mass 
of Indians, 6 
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ving their adminis 
I a significant decline of it ra nee seis established 
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In actual fact, the “colonial Order was built around the central] nina. os been ceded to the British. Till about t S, pr 
Principles of institutionaliseg Tacial inequality and of Strong Burdwan ha h century Burdwan could claim to be on 
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The Strength of the latter Was also en 
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e tion facilities. 
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6. Satish Saberwal, “Inequality i Colonial India”, C75 (new itial British Impact on India : A Case 
Series), 13:2, 1979 PP. 242.43, Da, beans S. Cohn, “The Initial Bri 
7. Ibid., “Sociologists and Inequality in India - The Historica} 
Context”, EPY, 1979, p, 244, 
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was cultivated as a valuable link between the two. The indi- 
genous social hierarchy was headed by the Maharaja, Spreading 
himself out like the banyan tree. Below him there co-existed 
three important groups. The first of these was what might be 
called the old gentry. Some of the members of this group were 
kinsmen and fellow caste-men of the Maharajas; others be- 
longed to families who had come to the town attracted by 
prospects of employment in the Raj estate and had gradually 
built up their own estates by dint of both gift and purchase. 


Several of the other groups in Burdwan owed their pre- 
sence in the town at least partly to the patronage of the 
Maharajas. Chief among these were those who were employed 
in the civil and military establishments maintained by the 
the Raj estate. These may be called the traditional profes- 
sionals, There was also a group which was engaged in trade 
and commerce, for whom the Maharaja had made some pro- 
vision to come and settle in Burdwan. The British contribution 
was to provide for the rise of a motley group pursuing careers 
in the modern professions, of which law was overwhelmingly 
important. 


There was little development in the town to draw long- 
distance migrants. Apart from the Raj family and its kinsmen 
who were Punjabi Khhatris by origin (and even these by our 
period had come to be considered naturalised Bengalis), 
and a few others, most of the prominent men in Burdwan 
were Bengalis drawn from Burdwan and adjacent districts, 
Even on the commercial Stage, it was the Bengali rather than 
the ubiquitous Marwari who played the lead role. 


The first part of Chapter IV traces the process whereby 
Various individuals came to settle in the town and rise ito local 
eminence through proficiency in the above fields. The stress 
is on the term individual. Only afew men were able to capi- 
talise on the “structures of Opportunity” available in Burdwan 
and acquire the status of local notable. The remainder of the 
thesis deals with the role of these various individuals as local 
leaders. Historical accounts of urban leadership in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries have sometimes tended to pay 
almost exclusive attention to the emergence of leaders from 


amongs 
® hs ‘ te of those men who had been able to Capitalize 
to ignore the Png on ee banded ee neline 
t i rtance of pre-Britj 

iil > Salas in the urban centres nl ae 
/ etelioai prep Imited than in the Presidency towns, or to 
oat fh is In terms of “conflict” With the new 
so i a Mi toward Spodek who has studied power 
qe Bie Banesly capitals of Saurashtra describes them 
mee y great tension between the landholdin t 

nd the professional and business classes : ve 


usually did not want the town market 


“B “| h 1 hei hten d tl te = © I t yy the 


ies which Streng- 
erchant and Professional] Classes on nd 


traditional conflict between these one increased the 


The princes saw that continued Political ¢ 


isolation, while the Professionals and th i 


cé 
In are - 
Setnmen a the British Tuled directly, the jurisdiction ] 
Princes were terminated and different groups if 
fe) 


9. H < 
oward Spodek, Urban Politics in the Local Kingdoms of 


India: A View from i 
ol the Prince} : 
Rule”, MAS, 7 : 2, 1973, pp. 253.75, Capitals of Saurashtra under British 
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local people rose in importance; but the theme remained 
the same. The tension between local leaders who pre- 
ferred circumscribed local arenas as the basic units of 
political and economic activity, and those who wished 
wider units, is central in modern Indian history. Anil Seal, 
for example, has pointed it out on an all-India scale. C.A. 
Bayly’s recent study of Allahabad has brought the struggle 
into focus in a single urban arena where a rising class of 
lawyers and journalists with wide geographical connexions 
successfully contested the supremacy of locally-based 
raises,’’10 
Spodek has conceptualised the relations between the 
two groups in terms of the politics of opposition. It is our 
contention that in the case of Burdwan the politics of coales- 


cence was just as markedly apparent. In a way the situation 
in Burdwan approximated the model of the estate as thus 


described by Musgrove : 


“The estates were not simple or even complex systems of 
deference with power concentrated at one point in them 
but rather they were diffuse organisations, with no level, 
even the lowest entirely lacking in power.... Far from the 
landlord dominating the area which fell under his nominal 
control, he was dependent for his position in society, 
for his ability to collect rents, on the cooperation of the 
‘important’ men within his estates... But, as in all political 
systems, the summit was never entirely without resources, 
the landlord never entirely at the mercy of his subordinates 
[emphasis added].... The estate worked not because of the 
overwhelming power and dominance of the landlord, or 
the passivity of the tenants but rather because at all levels 
of society men found it useful within their local political 
and social context to have good relations with the estate, 
its bureaucracy and in particular the whole series of reso- 
urces possessed by them which could be brought to bear in 
the struggles and rivalries of the little community.”™ 


10, Ibid., pp. 274-75, 
11. -P. J. Musgrave, ‘‘Landlords and Lords of the Land: Estate 


Management and Social Control in Uttar Pradesh, 1860-1920”, MAS, 
6 3, 1972, pp. 274-75. 
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to the formation of social and Political Consciousness Political 
Society, On the other hand, is composed of those public 
institutions—the Government, courts, police and army—which 
exercise “direct control’’. It is Synonymous with the “state”, 


The municipal system Introduced certain new elements jn 
Burdwan as In other towns. It differed from the Mughal System 
in that Instead of vesting all powers in the Kotwal, it made pro- 


ee 
12. See, e.g., Robert W, Stern, “‘An Approach to Politics in the 


Princely States” in Robin Jeffrey (ed,) Peo, ] 
tes”, Dy ple, Princes and Paramount 
Power, Delhi : Oxford University Press, 1978, pp. 354-7], 
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arena and determined the allocation of the resources the system 
made available. Nor did they always act independently of the 
Maharaja in spearheading urban reforms. In many instances it 
was the Maharaja himself who took the initiative. While there 
were occasions when the Municipal Councillors and the Maha- 
raja were to be found in Opposite camps, there were many 
others when the two combined for collective action. 


A similar pattern is discernible as nationalist politics 
began to penetrate the local arena. Till the 1920s political 
developments in this direction were of a fitful and uncoordina- 
ted nature. The few major events occurred through the spon- 


only around the second decade of the twentieth century. Yet, 
curiously enough, while they generally Operated independently 
of the Maharaja, sometimes in direct Opposition to him, time 
and again, they, as well as other local men, found themselves 
turning to him to act as mediator, 


There are thus two themes in this thesis, The first is, the 
response of a small indigenous town to the changes brought 
by colonial rule. The second is the story of the survival of 
the Burdwan Raj family. The distinction is largely arbitrary, 
There were probably a fair few in Burdwan who might have 
disputed the claim of a local poet that it would be ridiculous 
for a man who had always lived near the raja to think of living 
anywhere else, even paradise,)3 There were equally probably 
few who would disagree with Petersen about the difficulty of 
Separating the story of Burdwan from that of the Raj family. 


A Note About Sources 
The serious scholar is restricted by the Sources available. 


There are no good books in either English or Bengali on 


13. Benoy Ghosh (ed.), Samayikpatre Bamlar Samajchitra, Vol, III, 
Calcutta : Bengal Publishers Pyt, Ltd., 1963, p. 507, 

145 JC UK. Petersen, BDG : Burdwan, Calcutta : Bengal Secreta- 
Tiat Book Depot, 1910, p, 26, 
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Burdwan. The District Gazetteer had disappointingly little to say 
about the town though it did provide a fairly good historical 
account of the Burdwan Raj family. There were a few books 
in Bengali but in Most cases their information seemed to be 
culled directly from the District Gazetteer so they were not 
really useful. The one exception was a book written in Bengali 
by a man who had Participated in the nationalist movement. 
His book offered some important leads and also on occasion 
helped to fill in the gaps in the archival data. 


Most of the primary data was uncovered within the 
portals of the West Bengal State Archives and the National 


Some important material was uncovered in the Nehru 
Memorial Library in Delhi, the India Office Library in London 
and the Centre for South Asian Studies in Cambridge. Most 
of these were in the form of letters written by various Officials 
who had at one time or another been posted in Burdwan 


All of these various sources Provided fairly adequate 
Material on the demographic, spatial and economic aspects of 
the town. The municipal development of Burdwan was espe- 
cially Tichly documented, There was also a reasonable amount 
of data on the national movement. 


What was missing was material on the people who made 
up the town, There was a fair bit of material on the Burdwan 
Raj family. However, of the other important groups or people 
there was very little. The Census of India provided quantitative 
data with regard to the various religious communities. There 
was however no Material on the caste composition or on the 
occupational break-up of Burdwan town’s population. 


This was where My sociological heritage began to assert 
itself. I decided there was no reason why I couldn’t use infor- 


—_—_—_—_— 


15. Phakirchandra Ray, Shadhinata Aandoloner Patabhumikay, 
Calcutta, 1978, 
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mation from oral sources. In a traditional tage gs 
the unit chosen would generally be small enoug 2 fe) ey 
researcher to conduct his own household census. : ae 
even here there is often need to have a team. A a eis 
census in Burdwan was impossible for the reason t a “a 2 
too big a town and also there has been a considerable influx ie 
people into the town sin®e independence. To try and — : 
these immigrants from the stable, pre-independence populatio 
was Clearly not possible. 


It was therefore necessary to impose very arbitrary limits. 
Even after several months of arduous digging I was one 3 e 
uncover much worthwhile material on the subaltern c eo : 
Burdwan had no industry worth speaking of so there a _ e 
to attract labour from outside. It did not witness any a isa 
movements which might have merited the attention of “- 
and extraneous chroniclers or even left some imprint in — 
memories of long-standing residents on the town. Since the 
available archival and printed sources restricted themselves to 
the ‘elite’ classes, the interviews had also perforce to remain 


restricted to these.!* 


16. For more details see Indrani Ganguly, “On 5o ala 
Urban Centre: A Methodological Account”, Urban History Associa 
Newsletter, No. 4, 1985, pp. 6-11. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE SETTING 


Burdwan is at the same time the name of a town, a sub- 
district and a district. The name Bardhamana in the vernacular 
is a corruption of the Sanskrit Vardhamana and implies “‘the 
increasing” or “the prosperous”. The town lies on both banks 
of the Banka river, the principal tributary of the Khari. The 
Banka is practically dry during the hot season, and even during 
the rains is navigable for only a few miles above its confluence 
with the Khari. The immediate hinterland of the town is a 
wide alluvial plain that has been known for centuries for its 
fertility, and is enclosed by the Ajay, the Bhagirathi and the 
Damodar on the north, east and south, respectively. In the 
west it tapers into a strip of rocky, undulating land that forms 
the present sub-division of Asansol. 


The origins of the town remain unknown. It has been 
tentatively identified with the Parthalis or Portalis, which, 
according to the Greek geographers, was the royal city of the 
Gangarides, but no conclusive evidence has been presented. 
Kanchannagar, one of the suburbs of Burdwan, is believed by 
some to have been the capital of the old kingdom of Karna- 
suvarna which lay to the west of the Bhagirathi and under the 
Gupta Kings in the fifth and sixth centuries extended over the 
present districts of Burdwan, Bankura, Murshidabad and 
Hooghly. Again there is no definitive proof to support this 
hypothesis. 


Burdwan city is first mentioned in Muslim accounts in 
1584, in which year Akbar defeated Daud Khan and annexed 


1. J.C. K. Petersen, BDG : Burdwan, Calcutta; Bengal Secretariat 
Book Depot, 1910, pp. 18-28. 
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2 THE SOCIAL HISTORY oF A BENGAL TOWN 


Bengal.? Subsequently it is mentio i 
ned as the country residence 
of Sher Afghan, the first husband of Mehr-un-Nisa, afterwards 


the Empress Nur Jahan. Mehr-un-Nisa had attracted the 


Both Sher Afghan and Qutb 
encounter. The tombs of th 
town. 


Burdwan was besieged and take i 
n by Prince Khurram, 
later the Emperor Shah Jahan in 1624, and by the rebels Sobha 


im-u-Shan, 
the Emperor Aurangzeb’s grandson. Azim-u-Shan Stayed in 


the town for a further three years during which period he con- 
structed the mosque which Still bears his name. 


- only a few signs of their association with the town. Most 
of the landmarks of Burdwan—the palaces, tanks and recreation 
grounds—have been the Creation of various members of the 


Burdwan Raj family who were intimately associated with the 
town for nearly three centuries,* 


The Burdwan Raj was a deliberate creatj 
E I ation of Mughal 
official policy, which Promoted its growth as a means of bit 
ing the area under government control. The existence of semi- 
independent Kingdoms like those of Chitwa and Amragarh was 


Bengal. According to tradition, the original founder of the 


house was one Sangam Rai, a Khattri 
> attri Kapur of via 
Lahore, who, on his way back e Kotli in 


eS ge pe il. 
2. Ghulam Husain Salim, Riyazu-S. Salatin 
} ° Zu-S- , transl. 
Delhi : Idsrah-I Adabiyat-I Delli, 1975 ed., p. 158, ae Ee 
3. Ibid., p. 244, 
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attracted by the advantages of Baikunthapur, a village near the 
town, and settled down there devoting himself to commerce 
and money-lending. The family gained a foothold in the town 
of Burdwan during the time of his grandson Abu Rai who was 
appointed Chaudhuri and Kotwal of Rekhabi Bazaar in 
Burdwan in 1657. He owed his appointment to the good 
service he had rendered the Faujdar of Chakla Burdwan in sup- 
plying the latter and his troops with provisions at a critical 
time. The family prospered. Being composed of upcountry 
immigrant Khattris with no local military base, it was deemed 
worthy of trust by the Nizamat which used it as a means of 
destroying refractory principalities. In 1694, the Rajas of 
Amragarh were reduced to the position of feudatories of the 
Burdwan family, which secured zamindari rights over Gopbhum 
under the orders of Aurangzeb. In 1697 the rebellious house 
of Chitwa suffered the same treatment. At the time of Kishen 
Babu the Burdwan family had only four mahals in its posses- 
sion. By the end of the rule of Maharaja Kirtichand (1702-40), 
it had come to possess the premier zamindari in Bengal, paying 
the highest revenue among all Bengal zamindars.* During this 
process successive heads of the House of Burdwan received 
increasingly grandiose titles as well. Krishnaram Rai was 
given the title of zamindar and Chaudhuri of Burdwan by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb. By Tej Chand’s time (1771-1832) the 
head of the House was entitled to be addressed as Maharaja- 
dhiraj,’ a title the family retained even under the British.® 


5. Santosh Chakravarty, The History of the Relations of the Rajas 
of Burdwan and the East India Company: 1760-1882, unpublished thesis, 
University of Burdwan, 1971. 

6. Farman to Krishna Ram by the Emperor Aurangzeb dated 
24th Rabiwal Akhar in the 38th year of his reign, 1104 Hijra, confirming 
him as ‘‘Zamindar’ and ‘‘Chaudhuri”’ of pargana Burdwan, etc. 
Original, courtesy P.C. Mahtab. 


7. Farman to Tej Chand granting the office of Panch Hazari Zat 
With 3,000 troopers and the title of Maharajadhiraj and a Jhalardar 
Palki and Mare and Naggara by Emperor Shah Alam dated 10th Shawal, 
1184. Original, courtesy P.C. Mahtab. 


8. Letter from Lord William Bentinck to Maharanee Kanwal 
Kumaree of Burdwan conferring the title of Maharajadhiraj on her 
adopted son Mehtab Chand Bahadur. Original, courtesy P.C, Mahtab. 
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GENEALOGICAL TREE OF BURDWAN RAJ 
Sangam Rai 


| 
Banku Bihari 

| 

1. Abu Rai 
| 

2. Babu Rai 
| 

3. Ghanashyam Rai 


i 
4. dei bite Rai (1651-1696) 


| 
5. Jagatram Rai (1692-1702) 


| | 
6. Kirti a tiene Mitra Sen 
| 
7. Chitra Sen Rai (1740-44)... 8. Tilak Chandra Bahadur 
(1744-71) 
9. Tej my (1771-1832) 


| 
10. Mahatab Chand (adopted) 


(1832-81) | 
11. Aftab Chand (adopted) 
(1881-85) 


12. Bijoy Chand (adopted) 
(1885-1940) | 


| 
13. Uday Chand (1940- ) 


Source : Original, courtesy P.C. Mahtab. 


There is little material on the town of Burdwan itself. 


Bengal under the Mughals seems to have been a largely rural, 
small-town province. Naqvi argues that constant changes in 


river courses tended to work against the towns acquiring a 
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permanent character. “Within the towns themselves, permanent 
building of stone, brick and mortar were not a feasible propo- 
sition, partly because stone and lime did not occur in the 
region and partly owing to the lesser durability of the mud and 
brick structures caused by the steady moonson for over six 
months of the year. The dwellings here, therefore, were gene- 
rally bamboo, thatch and mud affairs, in a way fully reflecting 
the temporary nature of the towns themselves. Indeed even 
forts, ramparts, mansions, monasteries, serais, madrasahs and 
other durable public utility structures do not appear to have 
been as common here as in the western zone of the empire.’ 
If there were some cities as Katwa which was described as a 
beautiful city with its “‘brick wall and lovely minarets, its wells 
and rivulets and its well-laid terraces on the banks of the 
Ganges’’,”° there were many others, including the regional 
capital Murshidabad, which were dismissed as vile and dirty 
and lacking in any kind of symmetry. 


The only description we have of eighteenth-century 
Burdwan is that by the Bengali poet Bharatchandra who rose 
to fame during the latter half of that century. Bharatchandra 
describes Burdwan as being comprised of seven forts. In the 
first lived the foreigners: the English, the Portuguese, the 
French. In the second lived the various Muslim groups; in the 
third the Kshatriyas; in the fourth the Rajputs; in the fifth the 
Mahuts; and in the sixth the Bundelas. Right in the centre was 
the palace of the king, the market-place (Chandni Chowk) and 
the Kotwal’s establishment where justice was meted out.'* 
This is how the city appeared to the hero of Bharatchandra’s 
poem : 


“The city of Burdwan lay before him, extending to 
the horizons, surrounded all by walls. And he passed 
through the seven forts, and there within the seventh was 
the palace of the king. All round were the people of 


9. H.K. Naqvi, Urbanization and Urban Centres Under the Great 
Mughals, Simla : Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, 1972, p. 131. 
10. Ranajit Guha and A. Mitra, ed., West Bengal District Records 
(New series) : Burdwan. Letters Issued 1788-1800, p. vii. 
_ 11. Bharatchandra, Annadamangala, Calcutta : Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, p. 9. ; 
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all countries involved in their particular businesses. There 
were markets, with passageways and alleys and bazaars, 
with people swaying in and out, thousands of people... 


“And in another garden by a lake, he saw a lovely 
garden of flowers. In this garden, the wind was gently 
wafting the sweet smell of sandalwood, the nightingales 
were calling softly, the bees were humming. The water 
of the lake was lapping quietly and on the water graceful 
water birds swam, and there were white and red and blue 
and yellow lotuses and lilies of all kinds. Peacocks were 
dancing and calling in the garden and cranes and swans. 
In the forest of flowers the birds, awake both day and 
night, sang sweetly. It was the garden of the palace of 
the king. Surely this was the earth’s finest city, a place 
where the god of love might himself come to rest,’’!2 


The reference to the walls and the forts might lead us to 
suppose that Burdwan shared many of the characteristics of the 
durga-sannivesa tradition relating to the layout of forts. Royal 
Cities often incorporated elements from the earlier tradition 
of fort building, for common to both was the use of high 
walls and gates necessary for defending the city. It is difficult 
to say how far we can accept this as an accurate picture 
of Burdwan as it was in the eighteenth century. There certainly 
was a fort at Burdwan which contained the Residency of 
the Faujdars of that district.% There is also evidence of 
the existence of a fort at Talitgarh, about two miles from the 
city, which was constructed by the Burdwan Raj family 
and which served as a refuge for them and their retainers 
during the Maratha invasions of the late eighteenth century,14 
However, in so far as the town itself is concerned, there is little 
to disprove Dimock’s contention that the description is idealised 
and full of largely conventional imagery.!® According to the 


12. Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

13. Riyazu-S-Salatin, op. cit., p. 224, 

14. BDG: Burdwan, p. 191. 

15. Edward C. Dimock, Jr., and Ronald B. Inden, ‘‘The City in 
Pre-British Bengal”, in Richard L, Park, ed., Urban Bengal, Asian Studies. 
Centre, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 1969, Be. 
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details given in the text, tae town seems to have been divided 
into quarters occupied by different ethnic groups. Yet on the 
basis of this it is not possible to give an accurate spatial 


analysis of the city. 


Rather less open to doubt is the fact that it was a pros- 
perous city. Fora long time before the advent of the British, 
Burdwan had enjoyed a traditional reputation for prosperity. 
Ramaprasada Sen, a_ near contemporary of Bharatchandra, 
describes the market of Burdwan as one which was “for 
populousness and plenty of provisions superior to most cities 


of Bengal”’ : 


“{Sundara] saw the king’s market with thousands of 
foreign merchants sitting there. There were hundreds 
of traders and shopkeepers and countless gems, pearls 
and rubies. There were various kinds of fine and beauti- 
ful clothes such as vanat [felt], makhmal [velvet], pattu 
bhusnai [cloths manufactured in Bhusna Pargana], dacaia 
[from Dacca district], maldai [from Maldah district] and 
various other kinds, much liked by the Amirs. There 
were many bilati articles of fancy price or of fashionable 
designs which were, however, heaped together for want 
of customers. Everything was cheap and easily 
available....’’2 


The names of the various textiles associated with different 
places give some idea of the extent of its trade. Holwell also 
speaks of the prosperity of Burdwan. “ ... The capital Burdwan 
may be properly called the centre of the trade of the provinces, 
in tranquil times this place affords an annual large vend for 
the valuable staples of lead, copper, broadcloth, tin, pepper 
and tootanaque. The Porbiah merchants from Delhy and 
Agra resorted yearly to this great mart; they purchased the 
above staples either with money or in barter for opium, tincal 
[borax], saltpetre and horses’??? 


——_—_—————— 
16. Ramprasad Sen, quoted in Kalikinkar Datta, Studies in the 


History of the Bengal Subah, 1740-70, Calcutta : University Press, 1936, 
Pp. 454-55. 
17. “The Territorial Aristocracy of Bengal”, op. cit., p. 189. 
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Under the patronage of the Maharajas, Burdwan also 
evolved as a minor centre of learning. Burdwan never grew 
into as culturally important a centre as Krishnanagar; there 
did however exist a chatuspathi maintained by the Raj family, 
which attracted students from Dravida, Utkala, Kashi and 
Mithila.®> The Raj family also built and supported the temple 
of Sarbamangala (the patron goddess of Burdwan), the 108 
Siva lingam temples at Nawabhat and other temples.’ In the 
western section of the town is the pithasthan of the famous 
Shak ta-devotee Kamalakanta, whom Tej Chand invited to 
Burdwan to tutor Pratap Chand, the heir to the Raj estate.2° 
In the western suburb of Kanchannagar was held an annual 
ratha-yatra, headed by the Maharajas ; the chariots used on this 
occasion can still be seen. The temples, shrines and festivals 
attracted devotees from the surrounding rural areas. The town 
did not, however, have any major religious Significance for 
Hindus or for Muslims; it was not a holy city like Kanchi- 
puram, and there were no shrines or festivals important enough 
to attract pilgrims from afar, as to Varanasi. 


In his study of Murshidabad, Philip Calkins has argued 
that it was the provincial towns rather than the regional 
capital which attracted ambitious and enterprising Bengalis. 
“All but the highest levels of administrative activities were 
carried on from the headquarters of the zamindaris, and from 
lower levels of centres. It was the Bengali zamindars who 
maintained the local centres of administration, culture, and 
sometimes trade, at such places as Nadia, Burdwan and Raj- 
Shahi, and it was at these places that Bengali culture was 
sustained and encouraged, and Bengali officials were predomi- 
nant.””? Certainly the general impression given of Burdwan is 
that of a zamindari enclave, which attracted Bengalis of various 
castes. Bharatchandra describes the “thirty-six castes” who 


—— eS 8 
18. Ramprasad Sen, op. cit. 


19. Benoy Ghosh, Pascima-Banger Sanskrti, Calcutta : Prakash 
Bhavan, 1957, p. 106. 


20. Ibid. 


21. Philip B. Calkins, ‘‘The Role of Murshidabad as a Regional 
and Subregional Center in Bengal”, in Richard L. Park, op. cit., p. 26, 
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thronged “the eight hats, sixteen galis, and twenty-four 
bazaars” of Burdwan : 


“Brahman mandale dekhe Bed-adhyayan 
“Bydakaran alankar Smrti darsan 

“Ghare ghare debalay Sankhaghantarab 
“‘Sibpuja candipath jajna mahotsab 
“Baidya dekhe nayi dhari kahe bydadi- bhed 
“Cikitsa karaye pare kabya ayurbed 
“Kayastha bibidh J4ti dekhi rojgari 

“Bene Mani Gandha Sona Kansari Sakhari 
“Goydla Tamuli Tilj Tati Malakar 
“Napit Barui Kiri Kamar Kumar 

“Aguri prabhrti ar nagari jatek 

“Jugi Casa-Dhoba Casa-Kaibarta anek 
“Sekra Chhutar Nuri Dhobé Jele Giri 
“Caral Bagdi Hari Dom Muci Siri 
“Rumri Korangi Pod Kapali Bhiyar 

“Kol Kalu B9adh Bede Mali Bajikar 
“Baita patuya kan kasbi jatek 

“Bhabak bhakti ya bhar nartaki anek 
“‘Abadhit jatabhasmadhari SGri Sarj.?22 


“The Brahmin sits in his enclosure, supervising the study 
of the Vedas, of grammar and philosophy. The Vaidya 
(physician) checks the pulses of patients and prescribes remedies 
for various ailments. The various sects of Kayasth (scribes) 
search for business. [There are] the grocers, the shopkeepers, 
the utensil-makers, and the bangle-makers, the milkmen, the 
workmen, the oilmen, the weavers, the garlanders, the Baruis 
and the Kuris, the blacksmiths and the potters, the Aguris, etc., 
and all the Nagaris, [There are also] many Jugis, Chasas, 
Dhobas and the Kaibartas. The goldsmiths, the carpenters 


ground), the cobblers, the Sundis (distillers), the hunters, the 
gypsies and the gardeners, the Magicians....many dancers and 
entertainers and also wandering mendicants with matted locks 
and bodies smeared with ash.” 


a 
22, Bharatchandra, op. cit., p. 10, ‘ 
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The Maratha raids of 1742 severely affected the economic 
prosperity of Burdwan. Holwell gives a vivid description of 
the damage they did to Bengal. The Marathas, Holwell wrote, 
“committed the most horrid devastation and cruelties; they fed 
their horses and cattle with mulberry plantations and thereby 
irreparably injured the silk manufactures.... On this event, a 
general face of ruin succeeded. Many of the inhabitants, 
weavers and husbandmen fled. The Arungs*® were in a great 
degree deserted; the lands untilled..... The manufactures of the 
Arungs received so injurious a blow at this period, that they 
have ever since lost their original purity and estimation; and 
will probably never recover them again.... [There is] a scarcity 
of grain in all parts; the wages of labour greatly enhanced; 
trade, foreign and limited [is] labouring under every disadvant- 
age and oppression’’.24 


Some effect of the economic effect of the Maratha raids 
can also be gleaned from Bharatchandra’s account of the extra- 
ordinarily high prices of articles in Burdwan, as outlined by 
the Malini who gives a detailed account of the purchases made 
by her for Sundar. She had bought sweetmeats at the rate of 
one seer per kahan (one rupee); half a seer of sugar at eight 
panas, sandalwood, cloves and nutmeg were very rare in the 
market, and a ‘pun’ of betel-leaves cost two panas; eight bund- 
les of firewood cost eight panas. These prices were regarded as 
excessive and it was apprehended that the rate would increase 
day by day.*° Bharatchandra completed his work in 1752 and 
it is probable that the high prices he described were due to the 
Maratha invasions in Burdwan, which city had been most 
severely affected by them. 


The damage was not however irreparable and the soil of 
Burdwan was slowly nursed back to productivity. A decade 
after the Maratha raids, cultivation was found to have increas- 
ed and it looked as if the man-made ravages of the fifties had 
been assuaged and the traditional prosperity of the district 
restored. In 1760 when, along with Midnapore and Chittagong, 


23. Factories. 
24. “The Territorial Aristocracy of Bengal,” op. cit., p. 189, 
25. Bharatchandra, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
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it was ceded to the East India Company, Burdwan was des- 
cribed as “a garden in the wilderness’’, the most productive 
district within the province or Subah of Bengal.?° Although 
visited by a devastating famine in 1770—Hunter has given a 
graphic description of it??— Burdwan continued to maintain her 
lead in manufacture. 


Changes were, however, on the way. The East India 
Company was making a steady inroad into the economic and 
political life of the region. This is the period when we witness 
the co-existence of two parallel sectors of trade—the European 
and the indigenous. The former established a monopoly over 
a wide range of goods from cotton and silk to salt and salt- 
petre. The latter was restricted to trade in grains, mostly rice. 
Indigenous enterprise was also hampered by several limitations. 
There were the sayer collections (defined by the Fifth Report as 
“inland customs, duties and taxes”, or generally whatever was 
collected on the part of Government and not included in the 
land revenue) which continued in spite of prohibitory orders 
and regulations. A Police Tax was levied upon the merchants, 
traders and shopkeepers.?® There was also a serious lack of 
communication facilities, 


The Burdwan Maharajas had not been placid witnesses to 
this turn of affairs. In 1755 Tilak Chand had forcibly closed 
down the English factories in Burdwan ignoring the Nawab’s 
injunctions to allow the English to trade. After Burdwan 
was ceded to the East India Company, the latter attempted to 
establish cordial relations with the Maharaja as it hoped he 
would supply it with workmen to labour on the building of the 
New Fort William. Since Burdwan was easily accessible from 
the Presidency and was not yet an English commercial station, 
the President and Council were unwilling to send European 


26. W-K. Firminger, quoted in BDG : Burdwan, p. 32. 

27. W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal (7th edition), London : 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1897, pp. 13-56, 

28. PBR: Con, Vol. I, 23rd June, 1774, p. 295. 

29. Rev. J. Long, Unpublished Records of the Government, 
Calcutta : Firma KLM, 1973, item 147. 

30. Ibid., item 151. 
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Officers to reside there.*1_ Thejr hope was that they would be 


ened to confine him; this day Sook Lall, a jemadar, killed 
one of my sepoys, who was then unarmed in the town. | 
Sent to enquire the reason, but could get no answer, there- 
fore I sent a subadar with 30 Sepoys to bring him to me, 
but to make no disturbance, Before they reached his 
house 7 or 800 forces were gathered, who Presented their 
matchlocks as My sepoys were advancing; on this intelli- 
gence I sent orders to the subadar to retire to the Rajah’s 
Cutcherry, and I detached Lieutenant Brown with about 


if possible, but before Mr. Brown could Speak to them 
they began firing; this occasioned an action in which I am 
Sorry to say we have been greatly worsted, the Serjeant 


enemy were increased to 5,000 Strong, and premeditated 
an open rupture by seizing upon the treasure. These are 


of the province, ,°*82 


There were further skirmishes between the Raja’s and the 
Company’s troops which culminated in a large-scale armed 
€ncounter between the two in which the Raja was defeated, 33 


31. W.K. Firminger, “‘Historical Introduction to the Bengal 
Portion of the Fifth Report”, Calcutta : Cambray & Co., 1917, P. Cxxxii, 

32. Long, Op. cit., item 468, 

33. Ibid., items 504, 506, 507, 5 12, 534, 537, 558, 


A substantial curtailment of the Raja’s power and autho- 
rity ensued with the establishment of the British collectorate 


in Burdwan. In 1767 the size of his household troops was 


military establishment remained under the zamindar.** Even 
this force, nominally under the Raja, was placed at the disposal 
of the Collector for the purposes of revenue collection and 
peace-keeping. With the establishment of a regular police 
force in Burdwan (which was divided into sixteen thanas), the 
Burdwan Raj lost its Police functions as well.35 


In addition to losing much of his status and authority, 


the Burdwan aja was also faced with the possibility of his 


a regular revenue. However, many of the lands had been farmed 
out to a large number of ijaradars most of whom were extre- 
mely tardy in making payments. The inevitable result of this 
was an accumulation of arrears in the revenue. In 1797 the 
Board put UP several portions of the estate for sale as a measure 
to recover these arrears. Going by transactions on paper 
alone, the greater Part of the zamindari seems to have been put 
up for sale.*6 


The Burdwan Raj was however fortunate enough to have 
a series of extremely clever administrators who fought off the 
new pressures of British land revenue policy by inventing a 
variety of ingenious techniques. The most successful of these 
was the letting out of large portions of the zamindari in perpe- 
tual leases or putnis, The measures devised by the Raj were 


34. BRP, 3rd April, 1787, No. 4, to BR from Governor-General- 
in-Council, dt, 30th March, 1787, 

35. BRP, 8th June, 1787, No. 25, to BR from Collector of 
Burdwan, dt. 1st June, 1787, 

36. Ratnalekha Ray, Change in Bengal_ Agrarian Society, New 
Delhi : Manohar, 1979, p. 98, 
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to be not only intact but paying much of the revenue in the 
district. During the survey and settlement of Burdwan district 
from 1927 to 1934, over 70 per cent of the entire area in the 
district was found to be included within the estates of the 
Raj." 


The vicissitudes of early British rule and the industrial 
invasion that followed brought ruin to several important cities 
in Bengal. Bishop Heber had observed this as early as 1824%8 
and in 1840, Montgomery Martin, giving evidence before the 
House of Commons, spoke of the “decay and destruction of... 
Dacca, Murshidabad and other places where native manufac- 
tures have been carried on.°® 


In 1700 Murshid Kuli Khan, the Governor of Bengal, 
selected as “his capital the city which is now known as 
Murshidabad. The site on which this city stood was considered 
to be especially suitable for controlling the territory under his 
administration and the trade which was flowing to the 
European factories in Bengal, including those at nearby 
Kasimbazar. It became a prosperous and populous city with 
many rich merchants and many crafts still famous in Bengal, 
particularly silk and ivory manufacture, although it never 
became an architecturally splendid city like Agra or Delhi. 
It had no traditions and no one to owe it loyalty. Its impor- 
tant financiers and bankers were the immigrant Marwaris, 
of whom the most influential was the house of Jagat Seth, the 
“Rothschilds of the East”, the state bankers and kingmakers 
of Bengal. Once political power in Bengal passed to the East 
India Company and the revenue offices were transferred to 
Calcutta in 1772, Murshidabad lost all reason for being and 
fell into rapid decline. It was soon deserted by its grandees 
and merchants, some of whom became landed proprietors, 


a 
37. L.A. L. Hill and Phanindra Kumar Banerjee, Final Report 


on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the District of Burdwan 1927- 
1934, Calcutta : Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 1940, p. 20. 

38. L.S.S. O'Malley, BDG : Murshidabad, Calcutta : Bengal 
Secretariat Book Depot, 1914, . 207. 


39. K. Gillion, Ahmedabad, Canberra : Australian National 
University Press, 1969, p. 17. 
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Dacca, on the other hand, was a great centre of textile 
production. It had been a Mughal frontier town and the seat 
of the Governor of Bengal from 1612 to 1700. Even after the 
capital was transferred to Murshidabad, Dacca remained an 
important centre of trade and industry. In the city itself and 
in the surrounding countryside, tens of thousands of weavers 
produced fine muslins for export to countries as distant as 
South-East Asia and England. This industry had been greatly 
stimulated, though it was not of course created, by the demands 
of the European companies. The fortunes of Dacca were tied 
primarily to the market for her products, not to political 
events. The industrial revolution led to the manufacture by 
machine of fine cotton cloth far more cheaply than could be 
done by hand. Alongside with this the contemporaneous 
Napoleonic wars interrupted the re-export of Indian textiles 
from Britain to the continent. Dacca’s manufacturing industry 
was ruined. The city declined rapidly, though it later revived 
to some extent as a district headquarters and then asa provin- 
cial capital. 


In contrast to these two, Burdwan not only survived the 
initial impact but continued to prosper. The evolution of 
Calcutta as the political centre of the region did not affect 
Burdwan as it did Murshidabad, for its political influence had 
in any case been localised. Furthermore, it was coopted by 
the British who chose it to be the district headquarters. Dacca 
fell because of its dependence on the export trade and ona 
single staple which was ousted by a cheaper product. Although 
the textile industry in Burdwan suffered reverses as a result of 
European and Indian competition, it did not die out complete- 
ly. Furthermore, textiles were but one of the items of trade at 
Burdwan. The district of Burdwan was one of the most 
productive parts of Bengal, “yielding fine and plentiful crops of 
rice, sugar, potatoes, indigo, Oilseeds, tobacco... and some 
others of less importance.’? Burdwan town served as an 
important distribution centre for these commodities as well as 
“coarse silks, hides, horns, lac and timber’’,4! 


SS 
40. Imperial Gazetteer, Oxford : Ciarendon Press, 1507-08, 
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Till the mid-nineteenth century Burdwan was a healthy 
and prosperous city. It was the most sought-after station in 
the whole province (after Calcutta) from the point of view of 
the English administratcrs.*2 In a letter written in 1830, the 
Reverend W. J. Deerr of the Church Missionary Society observ- 
ed that the town was flourishing on account of the residence of 
an opulent Raja whose presence had attracted a great number 
of persons from different places.** 


The changes which came in the subsequent period came 
from most unexpected sources. The lack of adequate com- 
munications had been a nagging problem in Burdwan for some 
time. The town itself had road connections to several of the 
other major and minor towns of the area. It also had access to 
the region on the other side of the Damodar by means of 
two ferry ghats, one at Katgola to the western end of the town 
and the other at Sadar Ghat towards the eastern end of the 
town, which communicated with the Bankurah-Burdwan road 
and the Burdwan-Arambagh road respectively. They had 
however been in a state of disrepair for a long time. In a 
letter dated 28th March, 1795, Collector Samuel Davis had 
deplored that much too little was being done by the Govern- 
ment to improve road works in a district from which they 


derived huge profits : 


“This district yields annually to the Government more 
than 50 Lakhs of Sicca Rupees or more than half a 
million sterling but I believe the only road repairable in 
it at the public expence (sic) is the new military road. 
The other roads are, I am informed, never repaired 
except to a very short distance around the town of 
Burdwan by the convicts. If avery small portion of the 
abovementioned sum were faithfully and judiciously 
applied in mending roads and building bridges or if the 
same objects could be any otherwise obtained it would 
unquestionably contributed (sic) to the removal of great 


42. J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Many Memories, Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood and Sons, 1910, p 63. 

43. Church Missionary Society, General Information respecting 
Burdwan and Cutra by Rey. W. J. Deerr, C!/1008/46, dt. 26th February, 
1830. 
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inconvenience which the natives are subject to at present 
for want of the means of easy communication. There are 
vestiges in the District of roads, bridges and trees which 
are said to have been raised, built and planted at the 
public expence (sic) for the convenience and comfort of 
the native inhabitants but their present ruined state 
evinces that their origin must be referred to a period 
somewhat remote and probably to the native Govern- 
ment.’’44 


Inadequately mentioned roads remained a feature of the 
district well into the twentieth century. Around the mid- 
nineteenth century, however, another means of communication 
was opening up, viz., the railways. In February 1855 the main 
line of the East Indian Railway from Hooghly to Raniganj and 
on which Burdwan also stood—it was to become an important 
railway junction—was opened. 


The railways however brought no additional prosperity, 
but the dreaded Burdwan Fever, a particularly malignant form 
of malaria. The natural drainage system of Western Bengal 
had for some time been undergoing a serious amount of dis- 
organisation with the degradation of many of the rivers into 
stagnant pools. The railroad, which was built with an inade- 
quate number of culverts, obstructed even the passage of 
monsoon waters. On one side of the railway the embankment 
was made especially strong to avoid the least possible risk of 
a breach of the railway even by abnormal floods. Several 
other parallel embankments were created such as the high 
roads and the Eden Canal. All these effectively shut out the 
flood waters of the Damodar, the Rupnarain, the Ajay and 
Mayurakshi and other minor rivers, and led to the proliferation 
of stagnant pools which were perfect breeding-grounds for the 
anopheles mosquito, the carrier of malaria.“* The disease was 

ee 

44. Burdwan Letters Issued, p. 192. 

45. C.A. Bentley, Report on Malaria in Bengal, Calcutta : 
Secretariat Book Depot, 1916, pp. 6-9. A half century later Bentley 
deemed it significant that the areas of greatest railway construction in 
Bengal in the 1920s were those of most intense malarial infection. West 
Bengal, notably, had a rate of maiaria infection of over ninety per cent, 

(Contd. on next page) 
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not a new one. It was reported to have first broken out as an 
epidemic in the village of Muhammadpur, in Jessore District, 
in about 1824. From there it spread westwards and north- 
wards through Nadiya and the 24-Parganas. In 1861 it crossed 
the Hugli river into Hugli District. The disease spread in 
all directions. The town of Burdwan, which as late as 1868 
bore “a good reputation for salubrity’’“* where, ironically, “‘it 
was customary for persons suffering from chronic malaria to 
come...[and] where cures from the disease were common,’’*’ 
was attacked in 1869. 


The immediate effect on Burdwan was quite devastating. 
In a report of 1870, the Collector of the District stated that 
“notwithstanding all the efforts of Government and the muni- 
cipality to repress the outbreak, [malaria had] carried off at 
least five thousand of the inhabitants within six months’’.** In 
1869 the population of Burdwan was estimated at 46,000. 
Three years later it was found to have fallen to 32,687, a 
decrease of over 30 per cent.*® 


There was also serious long-term effects. Malaria lent its 
weight to other factors which contributed to the lack of deve- 
lopment in the area. In subsequent chapters we discuss in 
detail how colonial rule, far from creating extensive structures 
of opportunity, served instead to perpetuate the dynamics of 
immobility. 


and was best served by railways in proportion to its total area. Eastern 
Bengal, with a malarial problem only a fraction as severe as that of 
West Bengal, had only a quarter of the railway mileage in propottion to 
total area. Bentley, Malaria and Agriculture, Calcutta: Bengal Secre- 
tariat Book Depot, 1925, pp. 20-22, 30-31, 34-38. 

46. BDG: Burdwan, p. 78. 

47. Ibid. 

48. W.W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Bengal: IV, Delhi : 
D.K. Publishing House, 1973 reprint, p. 55. 

49, Ibid. 


CHAPTER 2 


DEMOGRAPHY AND URBANISATION : 
URBAN GROWTH OF BURDWAN 


The most striking fact about the colonial period was the 
absence of a process of capitalist expansion. The establishment 
of the colonial mode of expansion led to capital being drained 
out of the country. As Banaji puts it : “The colonial modes of 
production transmitted to the colonies the pressures of the 
accumulation process in the metropolis without unleashing 
any corresponding expansion in the forces of production.” 
“There was in India no expansion in manufacturing for at least 
six decades and for about a century in agriculture.’’? 


' In its later stages colonialism was marked by the installa- 
tion of semi-feudal landed property and the incorporation of 
the peasantry within its framework. Through this the West 
was provided with a mechanism through which it could rein- 
force backward relations of exploitation directly in the service 
of its Own accumulation process, both where the peasantry was 
tied to the world market as a producer of primary goods and 


where the chief mode of exploitation consisted in a ‘tribute’ to 
the colonial state. 


A major consequence of this was the atrophy of manufac- 
furing—what A. K. Bagchi has called “thwarted industriali- 
sation’. This was induced not only by the conscious discrimi- 
ee 

aie 1. Jairus Banaji, “Fora Theory of Colonial Modes of Produc- 
a , EPW, Vol. 10, Dec. 23, 1972, p. 2500. This is in keeping with 
allerstein’s Teinterpretations of the origins of capitalism : the initial 
source of capitalist accumulation occurs not in the core, but in the 

Periphery of the world-system. 
2. Ibid., p. 2499. Also see Jairus Banaji, “‘India and the 


Colonial Mode of Production : Co si 
: mment™, EPW, Vol. 13, 
1975, pp. 1187-1892, . — 
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natory policies of the colonial rulers, but also by the drain of 
capital from the colonies and the dominance of non-productive 
forms of investment, particularly money-lending and trade. 


town showed that it contained a total of 9,805 houses, of which 
7,651 were inhabited by Hindus and 2,154 were Occupied by 
Muslims. The total population of the town was estimated at 
about 50,000.° According to Edward Thornton, in terms of 
population size, Burdwan was the fourth largest city in Bengal 
proper; only Calcutta (413,182), Murshidabad (146,963) and 
Dacca (60,617) exceeded it in size,® 


Marxists of a ‘neo-Smithian’ persuasion, such as Sweezy 
and Wallerstein, have argued that the development of trade has 
unfailingly led to economic development. This is disputed by 
Brenner who holds that the mere rise of trade cannot, in 
itself, determine the processes of dissolution of feudal relations 
of production. This is understandable only in terms of the 
Processes of class struggle and transformation, which tend to 
emerge from the contradictory character of pre-capitalist social 
‘telations,? 


In contrast, the demographic history of Burdwan from 
the mid-nineteenth century until well into the twentieth century 
isa dismal one. The pace of urbanisation as measured in 


Brenner also contends that the Smith/Sweezy notion of 
towns as radiating foci of a nascent capitalism is misconceived 
in the context of serfdom. One can very well extend these 
| arguments to colonized societies as well, where the two major 
developments that led to the rise of industrialization in 
England, viz., the decline of serfdom and the emergence of 
agrarian capitalism,‘ did not take place. In this chapter we 
trace the economic decline of the hinterland of Burdwan on 
which the town’s prosperity traditionally rested. Within 
Burdwan town itself there was no development of those insti- 
tutions of modern industry that help to stimulate growth. The 


Indian census, it remained a Class III city (i.e., one with a 
population between 20,000 and 50,000) till 1941. It was only 
in 1941 that Burdwan acquired the status of a Class II city (i.e., 
one with a population between 50,000 and 100,000). 


TABLE } 
Decennial Population of Burdwan Town 1872-195] and its 


Urban Classification 
Year Population Classification of City 


demographic structure of Burdwan during the late colonial 1872 32,321 Ill 

i period bears this out. The relationship between the town and 1882 34,080 Ill 
its hinterland remained a largely static one. 1891 34,477 Ill 

1901 35,022 Ill 

In 1813, W.B. Bayley, Judge and Magistrate of Burdwan, 1911 35,921 II 

undertook to ascertain the population of the district. Bayley 1921 34,616 a 

enlisted the aid of both “respected local Proprietors of estates”’ 1931 36,618 ll 

and European gentlemen residing in the area. From the data 194) 62,910 ll 

thus obtained, he deduced an average of five-and-a-half inhabi- 1951 75,376 Il 


tants to each dwelling. He then proceeded to ascertain, through 
the proprietors or their agents, the numbers of houses in each 
village in the district of Burdwan. The results for Burdwan 


Source: Census of India, Provincial Tables, 


5. W.B. Bayley, ‘“‘Statistical Account of Burdwan”, Asiatic 
Researches, xii, 1818, p. 558. 

6. Edward Thornton, A Gazetteer of the Territories Under the 
Government of the East India Company, London : W. H. Allen & Co., 
1854, p. 369, 


3. R. Brenner, ‘‘The Origins of Capitalist Development : A 
Critique of Neo-Smithjan Marxism”, New Left Review, 104, 1977, p. 53. 

4. R. Brenner, ‘‘Agrarian Class Structure and Economic Deve- 
lorment in Pre-irdustria) Europe,” Past and Present, 70, 1976, pp. 30-75, 
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The 1941 figures have to be treated with caution. The 
accuracy and reliability of the 1941 Census is open to question 
since it was compiled in times of great political and economic 
instability. The amount and distribution of rainfall during the 
decade 1931-41 had been largely unfavourable for agriculture. 
In some years crops had been damaged by floods. In other 
years there had been a deficiency in rainfall in the growing 
season that had resulted in partial, and in some areas complete, 
failure of crops. Then in 1939 came World War II which 
further complicated the economic situation. Hence doubts 
have been expressed regarding the reliability of the 194] 


figures. 


The growth recorded in the 1951 Census was largely due 
to the large-scale immigration into West Bengal that followed 
as an aftermath to independence and partition.’ 


A similar story emerges from an examination of the 
proportion of the population of the town to that of the larger 
unit, Burdwan Sub-division. Table 2 which gives the break-up in 
terms of the rural-urban population shows that at no time 
between 1872 and 1951 did the urban population of Burdwan 
Sub-division exceed 10 per cent. There was scarcely any growth 


TABLE 2 
Population of Burdwan 


eee 


Year Burdwan Burdwan Town Percentage of Urban 
Sub-division Population 


1872 496,966 32,321 6.5 
1882 639,593 34,080 a0 
1891 619,868 34,477 Sis 
1901 682,239 35,022 5.1 
1911 663,101 35,921 5.4 
1921 589,849 34,616 5.8 
1931 625,295 39,618 5.8 
1941 737,651 62,910 8.52 
1951 802,057 75,376 9.39 


a ee ee a ee 


Source : Census of India, Imperial Tables, 


7. S. P. Chatterjee, Bengal in Maps, Bombay : Orient Longmans, 
1949, p. 37. 
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at all between 1872 and 1931; in fact, there was a visible decline 
between 1872 and 1901. If we compare the urban population 
of Burdwan Sub-division with that of the other sub-divisions of 
Burdwan district, we find that it is only a little higher than the 
Kalna and Katwa sub-divisiens and much lower than the 
Raniganj/Asansol sub-division (Table 3). The contrast between 
Burdwan and Asansol is most marked. 


TABLE 3 
Urban Population of Burdwan Sub-division 
Compared to that of other Sub-divisions of 
Burdwan District, 1872-1951 


Year Burdwan Kalna Katwa ~ Raniganj/ 
Asansol 
1872 6.5 6.39 9.54 7.98 


1881 33 7.78 4.40 7.72 
1891 5.5 5.14 3.43 4.43 
1901 pal 5.07 3.58 8.28 
1911 5.4 4.68 3.81 9.62 
1921 5.8 4.96 4.09 10.15 
1931 5.8 12.38 4.37 14,09 
1941 8.52 14.13 5.07 21.68 


1951 9.39 7.53 5.66 22.67 


Table 4 shows that Burdwan town came to constitute a 
steadily declining proportion of the urban population while 
Asansol came to constitute an increasing proportion. The 
contrast between the two cities is quite striking. Till 189] 
Asansol was a settlement that was not even accorded urban 
Status. Its rapid growth in the following fifty years was closely 
related to the fact that it was situated in the centre of the 
Raniganj coalfield which had been Steadily developing as one 
of the busiest industrial centres in Bengal since 1857-58. The 
immediate hinterland of Asansol is rocky, undulating land 
where marshes could not form as easily as they could in the 
€astern section of the district. The development of the railways 
did not thus usher in malaria in the Asansol Sub-division as it 
did in the other three sub-divisions. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century, Asansol had evolved into an important 
Tailway and industrial centre. Around this time, in recognition 
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a of its importance, the Government transferred the administrative 
| . 23 Se aS ge ge QL LI LS 83 2 headquarters of the sub-division from a to aro 
ES aa ae as aS as a8 ae a os 3 thus adding to its capacity to support an expanding population. 
FF Burdwan, on the other hand, served as a redistributive 
Bhs baie! latin dun loa anuhee centre fora predominantly agricultural area whose productivity 
Fd a S 28 5S Be Be Se So et and prosperity remained unstable through much of this same 
s “188 88 SESE oS HS Ss ¥o og £3 period. The building of the embankments had not only led to 
2 es the spread of malaria, it had also severely affected the fertility 
3 Blue anes — z eo of the land. As early as 1873, the author of the Burdwan Fever 
: 5 ce 3 S ie | a5 ae 23 | ; < Report had noted that : 
= eeerarey as amg “The profits of the agricultural classes in this district 
: 33 are less now than in 1860...The reduction of profits is 
s = aS ae 5o gs 28 ge 23 now accounted for, firstly, by the decreasing fertility of 
5 |f ae as as | 38 Se | ae | =8 the soil in those parts of the district which were within 
og 2 = the sphere of influence of the Damudar inundations. 
= c 
2 s s|88Zes2 seg ac ae “The fertility of the soil has within the last thirty 
+t = (8 as oe ee | wo Sos | ee 3.2 years certainly diminished to some extent. The annual 
m : SSE SS 4 2s floods of the Damudar, which used to leave deposits of 
P § = > a healthy silts on the lands all over the district and thereby 
Po “25 s|&S ge SEBS te Bo enrich the soil, have ceased to come upon them since 
eg |2 +3 l a | on SS | ae | ee Construction of the left bank embankment. 
& S ge “Though the people of Burdwan have enjoyed safety 
| ao _— pte gs from inundations of the river yet their lands have lost 
: 2 & 29 | 88 Sg 88 | 2S | £3 in fertility owing to the loss of alluvial deposits which 
a “Tas ss So °S we ee : the water used to leave before.” 
| a ae] 
= 4 0 ee! soee ; 32 A close association has always been Tecognised between 
3 siss, &s | 38 &$ | $e , | “88 malaria and agriculture. In Bengal, where the bulk of the 
oO sa > 27 a re é S# 8 people were dependent upon agriculture, low death-rates and 
=| S § 6 good health were seen to accompany agricultural prosperity; 
iS 3 = conversely high mortality and bad health were associated with 
=e & evidence of agricultural deterioration. Bentley noted that during 
8 a g the ten years from 1893 to 1912, the outturn of the rice crop, 
§ > 2 % ofl Oh - g a which was the mainstay of the people, was 80 per cent of the 
Sle 8 # & a & & 3a 3s eG 3 normal. In ten out of the twenty years, the outturn exceeded 
Bla < § zs 2aesdé Ss ng eighty per cent and in ten years the crops were much below the 
i—j 
3 8. Bentley, 1925, op. cit., p. 40. 
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average. The aggregate mortality of the six months following 
harvests during the ten years with good harvests was 185,793, 
compared with 271,756 for the ten years with poor harvests, 
giving an average excess mortality of 8,596.9 


The fluctuations in agricultural output could not leave 
Burdwan unaffected. Economists have been, for some time, 


unidirectional one from the former to the latter, that in a 
number of ways, agriculture makes a decisive contribution to 
industrialisation. “Firstly, in the earlier periods, when indus- 
trial capital has not been accumulated, an agricultural surplus 
may be mobilised for the financing of industrialisation,... 
Secondly, agricultural] development contributes to industrialisa- 
tion by expanding the market for new products. Finally, 
agriculture helps industrialisation by releasing labour and pro- 
Viding food supplies for the expanding labour force,’’! 


Apart from malaria, severa! other factors contributed to 
the lack of Steady and substantial growth of the agricultural 
sector. The three eastern sub-divisions suffered very badly from 
the 1913 floods of such rivers as the Damodar, Ajay, Khari 
Kunur and Bhagirathi. They were also much affected by the 


9. Ibid., p. 43. 


10. M.M. Islam, Bengal Agriculture : 1920-1946, Cambridge : 
University Press, 1978, p. 7, 
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prices which could not but obstruct the growth of population. 
Then again in 1932-33 and 1935-36 there were droughts affect- 
ing parts of the district. In 1924-45 there was a most severe 
flood caused by a breach of the Demodar embankments which 
inflicted extensive damage to crops on either side of the river. 
Between 1941 and 1951 there was a failure of crops in many 
parts of the district. Burdwan suffered much less than other 
districts during the famine of 1943 but in the following year 
the epidemics were Teported to have taken a toll of about 
double the yearly average,1!2 


Some of these setbacks could have been offset had there 
been available a Proper system of credit. For much of the 
ninetzenth century agriculturalists remained dependent on 
tural moneylenders. The policy of the Government was one 
of non-interference with these forces in the rural economy 
which pushed up the price of credit. Action when taken, 
though in principle more Positive than protective legislation, 
fell far short of the establishment of an Agricultural Bank 
which was being discussed for a long time.?® This was the Land 
Improvement Act of 1883 and the Agriculturalists’ Loans Act of 
1884 under which the Provincial Governments were allowed 
to advance loans to the cultivators. But the effectiveness of 
these two Acts was little better than that of protective legisla- 
tion—the Supremacy of the moneylenders remained undisturbed 
and the transfer of land also continued.!? At the turn of the 
century it was realised that this legislation. would have to be 
supplemented by more organised efforts for the supply of credit 
ata reasonable price. The result of this was the inauguration 
of the Cooperative Credit Movement under the Credit Co- 
Operative Societies Act of 1904. The underlying assumption 


ll. Census of India, 1951, District Handbook : Burdwan, pp. 


Xiv-xy, 
12. For a discussion on the background of these Acts see T.R. 


indebtedness in Bengal in the second half of the nineteenth century is 
€xaMined by B.B. Chaudhuri, “Rural Credit “Relations in Bengal, 1859- 
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seems to have been that this arrangement, by offering effective 
competition, would compel the moneylenders to reduce the 


rate of interest and thus solve the problem of rural indebted- 
ness. 


The Burdwan Central Cooperative Bank was established 
in 1917.14 Government officers seem to have considered its 
working to be quite satisfactory. Almost thirty years after its 
inception it was reported to be ‘‘the only solvent cooperative 
bank in Bengal.’® Yet the Report of the Board of Economic 
Enquiry Committee which was published in 1953 showed that 
agricultural indebtedness had actually increased.'® If one is to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the bank in terms of the total 
amount of loans advanced, it is noticeable that these increased 
very slowly. In 1917, the total amount of loans advanced was 
about Rs. 1 lakh (one hundred thousand). By 1927 this had 
increased to Rs. 3 lakhs and by 1937to Rs. 9 lakhs.2” The 
Burdwan Land Mortgage Bank was also established in the 
decade before independence but did not function very 
effectively.1® 


Another way in which the cultivators could have been 
helped would have been through the landlords’ experimenting 
with new methods on their own farms, supporting agricultural 
societies and thus facilitating the wide use of new technology. In 
1885, the Burdwan Raj was set up on agricultural farm at Palla, 
about three miles south of the Burdwan Railway Station. The 
station was maintained by the Raj under the supervision of 
the Agricultural Department.!® The farm seemed to have 
functioned more as an agricultural showpiece than as a centre 
for disseminating information on new methods of cultivation.” 


14. History of the Burdwan Central Cooperative Bank, 1967, p. 9. 

15. JMGB Papers, File No. 2, Paper 2, Confidential Note, dated 
18th Dec., 1944, at Burdwan for his successors giving details of the 
district. 

16. Quoted in B. Bhattacharya, ed., Satyagrahas in Bengal—192]/ 
39, Calcutta : Minerva Publications, 1977, p. 284. 

18. History, op. cit. 

18. JMGB Papers, op. cit. 

19. For details see Reports on the Burdwan Agricultural Station 
(annual), published by the Bengal Department of Agriculture. 

20. BDG: Burdwan, 1910, p. 98. 
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An Agricultural Association was started around 1910 by 
a group of landholders and pleaders.*! It was reported to have 
done some good work in the way of seed distribution to 
cultivators; it also conducted an annual agricultural show. 


The benefits derived from these measures remained 
minimal. It was noted in 1938 that only 39.1 per cent of the 
cultivable area was being cropped, as compared with 54 per 
cent in 1921 and more than 80 per cent in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, a state of affairs that led a local observer 
to remark caustically that the name “Vardhaman” (meaning 
prosperous) might be replaced with the more appropriate 
“Astaman” (meaning vanishing).™ 


There were also other serious problems such as lack of 
marketing facilities. Rice and paddy were the two major 
agricultural products exported, yet their movement from the 
interior was slow, difficult and expensive. The dead and dying 
rivers and the freight charged by the Railways and the inland 
steamer companies were largely responsible for this. 
Merchants dealing in paddy often complained that the Railways 
to which the riverways had been sacrificed did not encourage 
the movement of rice as the rates charged were very high. 
Freight for a maund of rice (i.e., 82 Ibs.) from Rangoon to 
Calcutta (a distance of about 737 miles) was just a little over 
three annas whereas the railway freight for the same quantity 
of rice from Burdwan to Calcutta (a distance of about 70 miles) 
was two annas. The rates charged by the inland steamer 
companies were even higher except where these companies 
had to compete with the Railways. In general, their rates were 
considered to be “‘outrageously high, arbitrary and often discri- 


minatory’’.”* 


All of these factors could not but affect the economic 
growth of Burdwan where the only substantial industries to 
develop were agro-based industries, chiefly rice and oil-milling. 


21. Ibid. 

22. Bhattacharya, op. cit. 

23. Ashutosh Bhattacharya, “The Problem of Rice in Bengal”, 
Paper read at the meeting of the Indian Institute of Economics on 31st 
January, 1935, p. 11. 
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In several years the rice mills had to close down for want of 
paddy.** Burdwan also had some minor industries, such as 
silk, tasar and cotton-weaving, brass and bell-metal manufac- 
tures and the manufacture of cutlery, but these enjoyed only 
brief periods of prosperity. The tasar industry registered a 
partial decline from 1903-04 because of the import of cheaper 
and finer cloths from Assam, Bombay and Japan.”° The First 
World War caused a fairly serious dislocation of trade. The 
industries of Burdwan suffered on account of the high prices of 
Taw materials and the restrictions on railway traffic that were 
an outcome of the war. Coal mining, an industry that had 
little direct impact on Burdwan town, was the only industry 
that was reported to have prospered throughout this period.”6 
There were years of prosperity in the subsequent period but on 
the whole, apart from the busy mining area of Asansol, there 
was little economic development that would support the rapid 
growth of towns such as Burdwan. 


Apart from increase in numbers, another demographic 
variable that is used to measure the pace of urbanisation is the 
growth in the relative density of population. Between 1872 
and 1931 the density of population in Burdwan increased by 
just 869 or a little over 18 per cent. This was actually a 
little less than the increase in the rest of the sub division in 
the same period which was about 20 per cent (vide Table 6). 
In 1931 the number of persons per square mile in Burdwan was 
4,716, a marked contrast to Calcutta which had 24,400.27 The 
Census figures indicate a striking increase in the decade 1931 
to 1941 (63 per cent) and again between 1941 and 1951 (86 
per cent) but, as noted earlier, these figures cannot be taken at 
face value and it is unlikely that the pace of urbanisation 
increased as rapidly as these figures seem to indicate. 


24. Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1919-1920, 1927-1928, 
1935-1936, 


25. Ibid., 1904-05, 
26. Ibid , 1914-15 to 1919-20, 


27. Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan, 
Princeton (N.J.) : University Press, 1951, p. 144, 
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Virtually any study of social groups may be enhanced by 
a consideration of the age and sex characteristics of their 
members for few variables in social sciences find wider appli- 
cation. It is almost axiomatic for many urban studies to take 
into account the population structure in terms of age and sex 
and to use then both to distinguish between kinds of cities and 
to assess the relative degree to which each of these various 
centres participated in the general process of urbanisation. 


One noticeable and oft-remarked feature about many 
Indian cities is the difference in ratio between the male and 
female sectors of the population. In trying to trace the reason 
for this, W. H. Thompson in 1921 took it to be an indication of 
“the unpopularity of town life among the people of Bengal’’.*S 
Since Thompson was the only Superintendent of Census 
Operations who examined the census record primarily from the 
point of view of population and Sustenance, and brought to 
bear on this examination his intimate knowledge of the province 
as an administrator and settlement Officer, it is important to 
listen to his arguments with respect before begging to differ, 
if one must. He writes : 


“To many the decrease in the proportion of females 
in the average country town at more than double the rate 
of decrease in the province as a whole and-two-and a-half 
times the rate in rural areas may come as a surprise. 
Some would have expected signs to show that the 
advantages of municipal conservancy, a good water 
supply, and the other amenities which town life affords 
were beginning to be appreciated and to attract families in 
the town. The reverse seems to be the case. The number of 
men who are able to find employment in towns whether 
professionally in the law, in medicine, and in the lower 
grades of administrative service, or as shopkeepers and 
servants, has increased. The male population of the 
average country town has increased, but an |increased 
Proportion leaves its womenfolk behind in the country 
and the total population is almost stationary. Town life 


28. Census of India, Report on Bengal, 1921, p. 115. 
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is not the normal life of any section of the Bengalis. 
They dislike it and do not seem to get over their dislike. 
The pleader, the clerk, the school master and the shop- 
keeper, whose work is in the town, each has a house 
of his own or belonging to his family somewhere in the 
country. There his family can live far more cheaply than 
in the town and the practice of keeping up two establish- 
ments seems to be on the increase. Partly this is due to 
the difficulty of obtaining accommodation in towns 
especially by Muhammadans for the landlords are com- 


selves more rigorously than formerly. 


“If further evidence jis required of the unpopularity of 
town life among the people of Bengal, it is to be found 
in the decadence of almost every town which is not an 
industrial centre, and has not been made a centre of 
administration. Almost every such town in the province has 
lost its population at almost every successive census,...°°29 


Thompson was perceptive in noting the decline of the 
non-industrialising towns which he chose to call “country 
towns’’, However, the reason for the decay of these towns lay 


these activities elsewhere to new centres; and (iii) to a 
thoroughly new System of production. [pn the old system of 


products. But in the new individual towns with the changed 
pattern of production, the individual was all that counted. In 


Sy 


29. Census of India : Report on Bengal, 1921, p. 115, 


| 
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this new system the family was no longer a supportive unit but 
a hindrance, creating problems of finding adequate housing and 
subsisting on minimal wages, °0 


Table 5 gives the sex ratio for Bengal as a whole, 
Calcutta and the important towns of Burdwan district. All 


account. Yet the reason for the decline is not the same for 
all. Calcutta, Asansol and Raniganj would Support the hypo- 


do not. All these towns were flourishing urban centres up to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Brief mention may be 
made from the District Gazetteer to confirm the reason for their 
decay. Kalna was “formerly one of the Principal ports of the 
district in the days when the river was the main channel for 
trade but the river has silted up considerably, the East Indian 


district between 1862 and 1874.’ In Katwa, “steamers used to 
ply all the year round to the town, but owing to the silting up 
of the Bhagirathi, and the Opening of the Rast India Railway 
the commercial importance of the place has declined 3782 “brass 
and bell-metal work is manufactured in Dainhat, and weaving 
is carried on; there is also some trade in salt, jute, grain, 
English cloth, cotton and tobacco. The town, which lies bet- 
ween Katwa and Kalna, was formerly considered one of the 
Principal ports of the district. But the river is gradually 
Teceding from it and its prosperity has long been declining. It 
is now of little commercial importance’’.33 Of Burdwan too it 
is said that though it was “formerly the principal seat in 
Western Bengal, [it] has few special industries, and owes its 


eee, 


30. Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan, 
Princeton (N.J.) : Princeton University Press, 1951, p. 140. 

31. BDG: Burdwan, 1910, p. 196. 

32. Ibid., p. 200. 

33. Ibid., p. 192, 
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position to the fact that it is the headquarters of the district 


23 28 55 and the principal seat of the Maharajas,”%4 
These towns flourished up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, but already the Court of Directors of the East India 
x Sk&Seae 5 Company having forbidden the export of an increasing list of 
* Sat ore 80 commodities out of the field of Bengal’s trade and commerce 
r) by their SOvereign rights and supremacy on the high seas, indi- 
3 genous manufactures, for which Bengal had so long enjoyed 
So Sige Ska. Ss ok £ a wide Teputation, suffered a serious decline. The sudden im- 
a ES edits i oT a provement and dissolution of livelihood naturally led to the 
= a g demoralisation and loss of Vitality, and it was no coincidence 
a} 5 that the Burdwan Fever had such a devastating effect on those 
ee) # 3 8 “ 8 R 2g 2 towns which had formerly flourished. It is interesting to note 
ns 3S that the female Tatio was at its highest during earlier times of 
= a bs Prosperity. It has been Suggested that the high female ratio in 
et 5 3 these towns as late as 1872 indicates that Migration into them 
5 = Ses NS Fa 8 3 3 § from villages must have been greater in years past and that 
= 5 clas £ those who had come away from villages to settle in the towns 
“a Ss 3 had left behind little to make them look back Over their 
N Be " 2 shoulders, “But events in the middle of the century sowed 
= a ee | a $ Ge S 2 doubts and soon compelled an increasing number of townsmen 
< = Pa a! a7 & to put one foot in the village which they had left and ‘keep up 
vi - o = two establishments’, Manufacture and industry in these towns 
= = 3 declined, compelling more and more people to fall back on 
= > 313 2 8 & gs agriculture, Henceforth manufacture or industry did not pay 
mg a = S 8 its Way thus increasing the dependence of the manufacturing 
cs . 8 labourers, artisans, and proprietors for part of their mainte- 
$5 8g Nance on agriculture again. This started an increasing traffic 
as $18& 2 3 x 5 a between Village and town, and the needs of cultivation on 
Sa aa me 3 account of a growing dependence On It compelled an increasing 
ae g r= nuinber of People to keep their families in the Village, while 
a aD ed the head of the family strove to keep the family business ticking 
2 8 Over. Miscellaneous Services and professions hardly succeeded 
8 £ in keeping a town in health, and the declining female ratio in 
5 3 these towns rather indicates a losing Struggle with traditional 
= 3 patterns of manufacture and industry, their increasing inability 
oa a|/ 2° to pay their Way anda gtowing dependence On agriculture of 
3s is8 s/ 38 
ekaeg & s| 35 SS 
3 é ae 3 g FS Sa 34, Ibid, Pp. 43-44, 
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their population so much so that whereas in the 
the process agriculture was a source of su 
to the declining profits in urban trade, 


the mainstay of a large section of t 
declining female ratio in re 


from a similar phenomen 
Whereas in the industrial 


beginning 
pplementary income 
and agriculture becam 


Ownsmen.”’> Thus the 
sidential towns tells a dj 


on in the modern in i 
towns the low female Tatio is a dj 
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TABLE 6 
Birthplace of Population of Calcut 


ta and a Few Select Towns 
Number per mille 


ee ee, 


Born in other Born outside 
same district Part of Bengal the province 


Inhabitants of — Born in the 


»in the ‘country towns’ it is Calcutta 471 167 362 
rather a direct measure of their declining trade and manu. Mill towns 209 96 695 
facture. ee ee 814 106 80 


Source: Census of India, 1921, Vol. V, Part I, Report, p. 115. 
Two other factors which are also considered to be impor. 

tant in studying urbanisation are migration and the age structure It was noted that the bulk of the Population of the country 
of the urban population, According to Kingsley Davis, “the towns was born either in the towns themselves or in the 
more rapid the rate of urbanization bei i 


Mg experienced in g adjoining district. Rather less tha 
migration in Calcutta was born as close to its 
A logical corollary to this ig that case of the mill town, the Proportion i 

“the larger the urban centre, 


the larger the range of the terri. fifth. Immi 
tory from which it draws its i 


mmigrants.”3? There is, unfortu. 
nately, no statistical data fo 


ans of which we towns than in the mill towns and consi 
could measure the rate of immioration ; 


country, the greater is the 


n half the population of 
the growth of its cities.’°36 


present residence. In the 


© have been high ag the country towns were born outside Bengal. 
it had no large industri i 


outside.** Although the Significant fact 


2 ae i to the age structure, N.Y. Sovani?® 
ih AU ae ee ne 
population growth in the late nineteenth century Presidency 7 B Ptop 


: and 12-16 is higher for the ru 
Burdwan was not a city of migrants. The : . 
hn ‘ f t th 
aos ident in the city for The proportion of population in the age 


_ Tural population. In 1921, certai 
eee 
35. Census of India, Vol, I V, Part IA—Rep. 


€ated as separate units when 

ab: - . . 

36. Kingsley Davis, in Roy Turner (Ed.), op. cit., Pp. 23, a ee and compilation ce Imperial puble YEP was 
37. N.Y. Sovani, Urbanization and Urban India’ Bombay: Asial “Dcertaken. Table 7 shows the distribution of males 

Publishing House, 1966, p. 80. and females 


38. Census of India, 1911, Vol. V. 


» Part I, Report, p. 35. Also 
Census of India, 1921, Vol, V, Part I, Report, p. 118, 


mm a series of age perio 
Suburbs, for four mill towns (Bhatpara, Serampore, Titagarh and 


39. NV. Sovani, op. cit., p. 66. 
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ales 


0, 000 Fem 


in: 


males, and a much larger Proportion of such females were 
members of families living in the towns as family units, than 
the corresponding proportion in the case of males. The next 
point to notice is that though the age Constitution of the 
population of Calcutta and its suburbs is very far from 


so. The population of the country towns has most of the 


15 and 20 rises in Calcutta just above normal, and somewhat 
higher in the mill towns. In the country towns the Proportion 
in the age period 10-15 approaches the normal and passes it in 
the period 15-20. The explanation is to be found in the 
educational facilities offered in such towns. Many boys of the 
upper classes were sent in from the country either to live with 
relatives or in hostels and to attend schools and colleges. In 
the ages from 20 to 40 the proportion both in Calcutta and in 
the mill towns is even further from the normal than it was in 


Population between 20 and 40 again show themselves further 
from the normal than Calcutta, while the country towns with 
38.29 per cent again appear about half way, rather less than 
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> T 


from Calcutt 
4, and he lives in 
return to rural areas, °40 the country town Tather than 


who 
br a8 but are stil living with their parents,»»41 
Pt “J Mi ie Gee better off and may be 
Wiculty j i i 
- Y 1 marryin 
aN people living jn Tural areas, Meroe Pye 


40. Census of India, 19 
rae » 1921, Vol. V, Part iL Report, Pp. 115, 
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Women between 20 and 40 


towns than to the Metropolis. 
males in mill towns than 


form a higher proportion of the fe 
they form in Calcutta and in the country towns. Again the 


figure for the country town is about half way between that for 
Calcutta and the normal. Inthe case of the country towns 
the proportion is not higher than in the Province as a whole 
than would be accounted for by the low figures for little girls 
in them. In the mill towns the females of this age are supple- 
mented by the women from other provinces whose customs 
do not prevent them from going out to work and who find 
employment in certain factory processes, sometimes to the 
exclusion of men. The Proportion above 50 years old is high 
among the women in the country towns and in Calcutta, but 


in mill towns not much higher than normal. 


Urbanisation in colonial Bengal was thus marked by two 
sharply contrasting patterns. On the one hand there was the 
growth of certain urban centres ; this growth was facilitated by 
the commerce and industry of Hooghlyside, by Dacca’s jute 
trade and (generally) by the well-being of the east, with the 
addition of the coal-mining at the edge of the Chhota Nagpur 
plateau. On the other hand, there was a marked decline of towns 
such as Burdwan which was chiefly due to the decay in agricul- 
ture and health. In 1913 representatives of the town of Asansol 
actually presented a petition to the Government asking that the 
administrative headquarters of the district be transferred to 
Asansol on the grounds that it was “the centre of half the 
motive power of India with over twelve crores*® sunk in its 
industries within a radius of about ten miles from the Asansol 

courts. Burdwan is at the present moment, and will be in the 
future, nothing else but a malarious cultivating centre,’’4 
The demographic history of Burdwan illustrates the sectorial 
imbalance that characterised economic development in colonial 


India. 


42. A crore is equivalent to ten million, 
43. HP: Poll. Br. 120-26, Progs. 12-13, August 1913, Division 


of the district of Burdwan. 
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| CHAPTER 3 structural forms in which they are housed throw Signifi- 
cant light upon the ideas and social habits of its 


experienced ri cultural and social] influences they d the auspicious pitcher. In the case of the river-ports. it 
i : Wi all manifestoes One needs to exeS Suggested that they be built in the shape of a semi-circular 


have a eo 
Scostaphical frame of reference 4nd an _histo,Wall and exhibiting the following features : 


: 1. Pre-eminence of a central area over the periphery, 


19s arth most 2. Spatial differentiation along ethnic, occupational and 
Y man’s erectic family lines, 


cul : hed : : be 
tures... 3. A low Incidence of functional differentiation.® 


“Tnevitab] sae 
‘ weMthe sehen acteristic The colonial city was the Product of an alien, dominant 


2 institutio 
Imbue towns istinot: ns and hat ; 
prabien with a distinctiveness Which extends be gilture. If we are to Tegard it as a distinct urban type, we 
ural idioms however Striking these May be 4 
ee. 
oS hee 4. Meera Kosambi, Bombay and Poona : A Socio-Ecological 
Seen il Mele — insightful discussion On this see vee pag of Two Indian Cities : 1650-1900, Stockholm : University Press, 
- . € theory of i a » Pp. 11-12, 

London : Edwin Arnold, 1977 eq PP. ee? in his The Urban Questio 5. A.K. Ramanujan, “Towards an Anthology of City Images”, 


: *» Pp. 115-29, 
2. G. Sjoberg, The Preindustria] City, 0 Richard G. Fox ed. Urban India : Society, Space and Image, Mlinois : 


976, p. Glencoe : 
: a aes 0¢ : The Free Preduke University Monograph No. 10, 1970, pp. 114-44. Also Susan J. 
1. & RS. Lopez “The Cc . “wandowski, ‘‘Changi Form and Function in the Ceremonial and the 
0. H: A u TOssroads W; thi = SKI, nging un 
(lade he and J. Burchard €d., The Hist, aud the Wall ? Polonial Port City : An Historical Analysis of Madurai and Madras”, 
“+ “Diversity Press, 1963, pp, 27-43, TidM AS, 11:2, 1977, pp. 183-212. 
6. Sjoberg, Op. cit., pp. 95-96. 
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“In successive phases of human history and successive 
scenes of urban develo 


or different guise as th 
of its region. 


pment, the town appears in a new 


€ mirror of its age and the epitome 
Its equipment of institutions and the 


Structuralforms in which they are housed throw Signifi- 
cant light upon the ideas and social habits of its 
people.’4 


Many of the classical Hindu texts contained elaborate 
Ses On urban planning. The plans recommended by these 
texts often had a deep religious significance and much emphasis 
was placed on the importance of sacred symbols such as the 
eight-petalled lotus, the sacred bird Garuda, the ascetic’s staff 
and the auspicious pitcher. In the case of the river-ports. it 
was suggested that they be built in the shape of a semi-circular 


bow with radial streets converging at the centre occupied by a 
temple.5 


In actual fact, few cities were laid out according to such 
carefully formulated plans. They seemed rather to approxi- 
mate Sjoberg’s model of the preindustrial city which is 


characterised as being an unplanned settlement, surrounded by 
a wall and exhibiting the following features : 


— 


- Pre-eminence of a central area over the periphery. 


2. Spatial differentiation alon 


g ethnic, occupational and 
family lines, 


3. A low incidence of functional differentiation.® 


The colonial cit 


y was the product of an alien, dominant 
culture. If we are to 


regard it as a distinct urban type, we 

4. Meera Kosambi, Bombay and Poona 
Study of Two Indian Cities : 1650- 
1980, pp. 11-12, 

Hw Ne Ramanujan, “‘Towards an Antholo 
in Richard G. Fox ed. Urban India : Society, 
Duke University Monograph No. 10, 1970, pp. 114-44. Also Susan J. 
Lewandowski, “‘Changing Form and Function in the Ceremonial and the 
Colonial Port City : An Historical Analysis of Madurai and Madras”, 
MAS, 11:2, 1977, pp. 183-212. 


6. Sjoberg, Op. cit., pp. 95-96. 


A Socio-Ecological 
1900, Stockholm : University Press, 


gy of City Images”, 
Space and Image, Illinois : 


Routle. 


Offices, Government i 


also located in this Pla barracks and hospi 


King Ploposes that “ina 
i Olonial urban Settlement 
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energy—steam-power, electricity and, in the twentieth century, 
the internal combustion engine, rather than man and animal 
power. By the same logic, the indigenous settlement area is 
the product largely of an agrarian and craft-based economy, 
based on animate sources of energy.’’? 


collector, Magistrate, judge, district Superintendent of police and 
civil surgeon. Sometimes there were representatives of Euro- 
pean business interests. In the later stages of colonial rule 
there were small numbers of members of the indigenous society 
who either belonged to the colonial bureaucracy or who 
subscribed economically and culturally to the values of the 
colonial system. The cantonment, if there was One, contained 
the army, the ultimate means of social control. 


The dominance-dependence factor is evident not only in 
the mere presence of the above mentioned personnel, but in the 
clearly discernible Segregation of the indigenous and the colo- 
nial parts of the city. This was either explicitly and legally 
enforced through the creation of distinct areas for different 
ethnic groups with Separate and unequal facilities or it was 
implicit (as in twentieth-century ‘imperial’ India) with residen- 
tial areas so characterised by cultural traits or economic 
deterrents as to effectively prevent residential infiltration, 


Only a few scattered accounts exist of early nineteenth- 
century Burdwan. The French traveller, Victor Jacquemont, 
who visited it in 1830 describes it as “‘a great, rambling native 
city’’, “‘an assemblage of crowded or wretched huts, 
with walls of mud, and covered with thatch, having no temples 
of striking aspect, and few handsome houses. The residence of 
the titular rajah is a great collection of buildings of various 


———— 
9. Ibid. 
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sizes and colours, without Symmetry or regularity, and surroun- 
ded by extensive gardens in equally bad taste. Contiguous 
to the town is an artificial piece of water of great extent, its 
area being estimated at thirty acres. The earth excavated from 
it has been formed into a Causeway surrounding it, and an 
ornamented porch gives access to the water, which is much 
frequented by the natives for the purpose of bathing”.2° A 
far cry from  Bharatchandra’s eulogistic description of 
eighteenth-century Burdwan ! It is of course equally possible 
that Jacquemont was himself perpetrating another stereotype 
often noted in European accounts of Indian cities in which the 
Europeans were wont to consider the buildings in Indian Cities 
as being inferior in beauty to those of the western world,}2 


Little else is known of the physical form of the indigenous 
city at this point of time except that it was situated to the west 
of modern Burdwan, close to Kanchannagar which functioned 
as the main trade mart of old Burdwan. 


The Colonial Sector 


The English began to make their presence felt around the 
end of the eighteenth century. The Regulation of 11th April 
1780, established a Mufassal Diwani Adalat at Burdwan to bs 
presided over by a Covenanted Civil Servant.3 In 1790, L. 
Mercer, the Collector, was authorised to erect the buildings 
required for the Fouzdarry and Dewanny Adwalut at Burdwan. 
The buildings were to be constructed “of burnt bricks, with 
terraced roofs of which the whole expenses to the Government 
will not exceed the sum of ten thousand rupees...,?14 By 
the early nineteenth century we have the usual group of 


10. Victor Jacquemont, Letters from India : 1829-1&32, trans. 
Catherine A. Phillips, London : Macmillan & Co., 1936, p. 54, 

[ 11. A point noted by Francois Bernier, Travels in the Mogul 
Empire, A.D. 1656-1668, ed. A. Constable, Westminster, 1891, 

12. R.H.G.J. Papers, Box I, “One Man’s Life” t i 
autobiography, Calcutta, Bengal Sec. Book Depot, 1955. igi a 
13. Letter to L. Mercer, Collector of Revenue, from E. Ha 
to the Govt. dated 19th Jan. 1790, in R. Guha and A. Mitra on Weer 
seme District Records : Letters Received 1788-1802, Calcutta 1956, 
p. 80. ital 
14. Ibid. 
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administrators found in a civil station—“a commissioner, a 
judge, a magistrate, a collector, two half-pay officers in com- 
mand of a provincial regiment with a strength of eight hundred 
and eighty-two...a doctor paid by the Company to attend the 
health of these gentlemen, and an officer of engineers engaged in 
roadmaking and temporarily attached to the station.” The 
total number of Europeans was small, only eight, or ‘“‘one 
European to about every two hundred thousand Indians’’.1¢ 
None of these was an employee of an_ inferior grade. 
Jacquemont noted that “all have at least two horses each and 
a good cabriolet, and live in a nice house with a well-kept 
garden round it’’.2” ‘ 


The urban landscape of many colonial towns was shaped 
by two other prototypes apart from the administrative and 
military personnel—the businessman and the missionary. 
Burdwan town did not attract many European businessmen. 
The David Erskine Company did establish an indigo factory in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Several factors pre- 
vented it from prospering such as the fall in the price of indigo, 
litigation and mismanagement, and eventually in 1880 its 
factories passed into the Official Assessment, the concern was 
wound up and its buildings sold. The one in Burdwan was 
bought by the Chakdighi Singha-Roy family.?® 


The Church Missionary Society early fixed on Burdwan 
as a centre from which to carry on its missionary work. The 
mission was established in 1816 by Captain Stewart. In 1819 
the same Captain Stewart bought a plot of land on the Grand 
Trunk Road on behalf of the Church Missionary Society and a 
mission centre was gradually built up; it included a church, an 
orphanage, a school and mission house.?* 

15. Jacquemont, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 

16. Ibid., p. 55. 

17. Ibid. 7 

18. L.S.S. O’Malley, BDG : Birbhum, Calcutta : Bengal Secretariat 
Book Depot, 1909, p. 32. 

19. J.C.K. Peterson, BDG : Burdwan, Calcutta : Bengal Secretariat 
Book Depot, 1910, 46-47. 
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Tnment amounted 


There is no mention in the Tecords 
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nel, namely those connected with the Tailways P, only about 8 per cent. 
a sie f the Settlement Office of any European owning land in a 
map of the town Of Burdwan Published jn 185 pe capacity in Burdwan. 
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21. Ibid, 


22) R.H.GJ. Papers, Op. cit, 
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Section 103 A(2) of the Bengal Tenancy 
Settlement Office, Burdwan. 


23. BJP: Judicial Br., J28-31 B126- 


In many colonial towns such as Allahabad and Kanpur, 


€7,, Outhanenn: the Europeans settled in compact residential areas known as 
1905-06 to 1909-10, I Civil Lines whose distinctive characteristics have been thus 


129 June 1915; also J28-81 


Act, 1933, held in 
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§ outlined : “Broad Toads shaded by flowering trees, large gardens, offers view of places of grand beauty; the massive and clever 
( Western-style bungalows adapted to the climate by the Omission arrangements present a ravishing collection of tropical orc 
] of chimneys and the addition of verandas and of a Carriage and also those of temperate regions, the streams Wind — 
é porch, necessary in the Tains. The Skyline is in Seneral on all sides, the stretches of water are covered with 
i flattish, broken only rarely by a church spire or a Government birds, while deer, roes and stags bound across the lawns... ie 
¢ building.”"24 J, Burdwan the houses conformed to this general one corner of the garden was a Park full of elephants . . . #2 
f architectura] pattern but their layout resembled that of the wonderful menagerie’”’.2® The main and largest of the bui ore 
f older cantonments and civil Stations where there is a certain in the palace compounds, Mahtab Manzil (named after my d 
q irregularity of Plan and less Predilection for Straight or grid- Chand) was “commenced in 1849 and occupied, finished an 
q pattern streets 25 svaaaiisindinnandsh ib f Burdwan 
; y dle . urdwa 
E A temporary military camp had been set up in the North- Many of the ay Mita se May ei. to the 
a East of the town during the Mutiny.** This however never were located nok dees ; Sadi wa the tomb of 
became a permanent military Cantonment. The Colonial sector western CSGHEE a ay rs: olakdedt were the temples of 
si in Burdwan remained confined to the small civi] Station. Rasa hae 5 d Annapurna. To the east was the temple : 
Q The Indigenous Sector Sarbamangala, the patron-goddess of Burdwan. To vs : aes 
a 3 Anan! : _ Were the Jumma Musjid (now Known as Beshar Masiicdy w 
Till about the mid-nineteenth century the Indigenous had been built by Akbar Shah’s son Azimushan?! and the tomb 
1 sector had been concentrated around the western Suburb of bs azrat Pir Bahram.®? There was also a large bazaar (Raja- 
Kanchannagar, Around the 1840s Maharaja Mahtab Chand s r) centred around the palace. 
2 decided to Move eastwards and build a new Rajbari. In time hi : holesale 
] this came to Constitute both the central section of the town and The onslaught of malaria also ws AGbr nite in 
n the heart of the indigenous Sector. The physica] dominance of Merchants, who had formerly had ae esta ata tice. 
d the Rajbari was enhanced by the fact that no house in the Kanchannagar, to shift sas es ballets sheltered 
: immediate Vicinity of the Palace was Permitted to be more than ‘They were originally housed in barracks that ha the mahals of 
1 one storey high.27 However, unlike the Palaces of local chief. the Maharaja’s troops. Gradually eae vadent the locale of 
t tains in many Other indigenoys towns, the design of both the Nutangange, Alamgunge and Barabazar be houses), shops, 
y Palace and the parks Shows clear evidence of Western influence. their dwelling houses, bazaars, arhats (ware he saawany 
tj Louis Rousselet, a Frenchman who Visited the town in the sodowns, and other business Loh, Sea ea siness in the 
1870s, describes the Palace as being a “Vast Construction jn the developed into the chief centres of trade and bu attics 
<4 Anglo-Indian Style... Situated in the centre of a beautiful town of Burdwan. The new site had several ae aa ite 
| garden, Surrounded by a Magnificent Stretch of water.... The the old one. Being situated at a much higher level tha 
park of the palace of Burdwan is desj ned b ; 
| ; tinbepedicss conrad haa Row Lids des Rat Berle, Paty 187, 
Me. 24, i a oe “intl Ahmad, ‘‘Fiye Cities of the Gange- ae hinds wan ner 4 e 
ic Plain ; TOss Section of Indj a 7 ° iti i ENSBOR: 
j Review, 40 : 5, April 1950, p. 278, hawt a ig a 7 Ao neko Mie ae easton Ray, Bu 
i = ber ae Papers, op. cit, Bardhaman” in Nagendranath Basu (ed.), Bartaman Bar jix man, Calcutta, 
; on * Fred Roberts, Routes in the Bengal Presidency, Calcutta, 1860, Bangiya Sahitya ape 1967, p. 3. 
ZT Interview, Amarnath Mukherjee, zi He a 
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Other parts of th : 
€ town, it : 
floods Of the Damodar, Was secured against the Occasi 


Station, 33 It was also close to the Taiht 


a, The remainder of the “gentry” 
airly close to the centre of the town th 
Concentrate in the areas to 


Palace, 34 the €as 
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Apart from these three areas of relatively dense settle- 


the rest of the town consisted of large tracts of 


icultural land interspersed with dense thickets of coconut 
of the town al ks and areca trees. One noticeable feature was the very 
also 


number of water-tanks of which the three largest were 


tte bn A 4 i bers of the Burdwan 
ifici es excavated by various mem! 

"oh ad | i . As Table 9 shows they occupied almost 12 per cent 

fae total area included within the boundaries of Burdwan 


the subur ni 


TABLE 9 


Land-Use Pattern in Bardwan 


Percentage of Total 


annual] ‘ 
chariots nits the Patronage Of the Maharajas. the woodxisting Land-Use Hag. Actes 
Sed during this fair are Still to be Seen there le) Te 
The indigenows Sector disp] , Dultivated land 2,767.76 . 
lines advocated ing SPlayed little Planning along {Culturable but not aie? 13.90 
Burdwan as having «] © classical texts, Rousselet describ, cultivated Sai 
Oriental city io 8 “less the @ppearance of a large and opuleArea not available 
d’une £rand 2 Ploneer camp” (“Burdwan a moins r for cultivation 
The, wig € et opulents cité que dun camp de pionnie - (i) Tanks 875.07 11.61 
emen rs.”’) 
Was a typical jae es pate town however displayed wh; (ii) Beel, khal, river, etc. 1,227.48 16.28 
i 1an tow ut i 
(the equivalent north Indi Wns, the division into P4ré (ii) Path, road, bundh, 
1an term jg Moh : : 433.22 5.74 
blocks.®° Some Of the am mac an eee ulla) or Segregate railway line, etc. 
‘ cr ; 
residential blocks—Dhobahpara Shah pants applied to th (iv) Shop, homestead, 14.21 
° n allpara, Kansarimaha mosque, temple 1,071.20 . 


_ Total 


Tantimahal, Moodimah 
aland Tel; a—indj 
Separation of the Various groy mete peeks eth} a 18.80 z= 
of neighbourhos IPS Which Produced the od eS a eo 
Co ere ee Foy 


s 
that Collectively Constitute the socia] ma 
, 


as Goda, Rampur, Golahat and Bhhatchala 27 } 


34. BLSG : Mun. Br. M-E-7, Progs. 88-98 
35, Rousselet, P. cit., p, 739 


37. Ray, oP. cit., P. 13, 


Grand Total 7,535.72 
Source: Agricultural Statistics by Plot to Plot Enumeration in Bengal 


1944 and 1945, H.M.S. Ishaque, Alipore : West Bengal Govt. 
Press, 1947. 


In the early twentieth century another pattern a eo 
use and settlement emerged along the older ee i A 
latter part of the nineteenth century trade had - < oa 
considerable setback because of the Burdwan fever; ee 
had noted that there were no really wealthy traders or ma. A : 
left in the town of Burdwan and that the income of the riche 
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up on all sides of the town devoted entirely to the sale of that | 
article”.*° The growing demand for polished rice and the fact 
that Burdwan lay in the centre of one of the richest rice-growing 
tracts in the country led to the establishment of several rice Wy 
mills between 1908 and 1921. These were exclusively located in | 
the indigenous part of the city.*° 


SCALE Gt ime 


\ 
’ 
which was “evidenced by the clusters of houses which sprang 


Most subsequent development also took place in this 
section. In 1905 Bijoy Chand constructed the Star of India 
arch to commemorate Lord Curzon’s visit to the town. If one | 
looks at the map one can see that this acts as a kind of cut-off 
point between the colonial and the indigenous sectors which 
are also divided by the Grand Trunk Road. Much of the area 
between the monument and the area immediately surrounding 
it remained unbuilt. In 1936 the Burdwan Municipality esta- 
blished the Raniganj Bazaar close to the Star of India arch; 
this bazaar has now come to constitute the main market area of 
the town. The Municipal Boys’ School was also located here. 
There was relatively little development in the western portion of 
the town until the post-independence era when refugees from 
East Pakistan were settled there on lands granted by Maharaja 
Uday Chand; the residential area in which they came to 
be concentrated was named Udaypalli in memory of the 
Maharaja.*! 
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It is almost axiomatic among social scientists that urban 
form and urban function are closely interlinked. Pre-colonial 
cities often had a unitary form imposed upon them by the 
indigenous culture. In contrast, colonial cities, representing 
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39. Report on the Census of the District of Burdwan, Calcutta, 
did not come up one thousand pounds a year.® Towards the disiblaions 

end of the century the town began to make some advances in 40. The names and locations of these are as follows : Haripada 
Prosperity. There was no large-scal e industrial growth in Rice Mills, Keshabganj; Nityakali Rice Mills, Matlbagh; New Rice Mills, 


Burdwan. The economi . 3 Alamganj, Radhaballabh Rice Mills, Alamganj; Dhirendranath Rice 
Thets wil 87 oh i _base of the town remained trade. Mills, Alamganj; Samanta_ Rice Mills, Alamganj; Bhubaneswar Rice 

p Y Noticeable increase in the trade in rice Mills, Alamganj; Annapurna Rice Mills, Sankharipukur; Srihari Rice 
ee en Mills, Sadarghat; Sarbamangala Rice Mills, Baburbagh. Phanibhushan 


Samanta, “‘Bardhaman Saharer Acthanaitik Kathamo”, published on 
behalf of Burdwan Municipality, 1965, p. 3. 


41. Interview, Sri Kumar Mitra. 


38. W. W. Hunter A Statistical Account of 
3 > Bengal : IV, 
1877, Delhi: D.K, Publishers, 1973 Overprint, p, 68. ‘ aia 


were characterised by a dual, sometimes a tripartite, form. The 


One of the main themes of literature, local newspapers 
and bazaar SOssip in nineteenth century Bengal.’’43 


where they were Present in much larger numbers. The presence 
of Western technology was made most manifest in the Separa- 


42. See, e.g., Lewandowski, op. cit. 


43, M.S. Islam, ‘‘Life in the Mufassal Towns of Nineteenth 
Century Bengal’’, in Kenneth Ballhatchet and John Harrison, The City in 
South Asia, London : Curzon Press, 1980, pp. 224-56, 
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The second nucleus was to be found in the indigenous 
sector which was formulated on the basis of a somewhat 
different set of principles. This sector exhibited the dominance 
of the Maharajas. Although Burdwan did witness the rise of a 
group of men who in time came to challenge the authority of 
the Maharajas, the Rajbari continued to be not only the 
physical but also the symbolic centre of the town. It was here 
that many of the important political confrontations that we 
shall discuss in subsequent chapters took place. Some of the 
buildings in this sector, including the palace itself, were cons- 
tructed along Western architectural lines but their layout was 
predicated by indigenous cultural patterns in which prestige 
was related to proximity to the centre, and where residential 
areas tended to be Segregated along caste and religious lines. 
Modern communications technology made rather less inroads 
here than in the colonial sector. The close clustering of the 
houses and the narrowness of the streets precluded the use of 
modern forms of transport; this is a feature which continues 
to characterise the town even today. 


Taking the town as a whole, one is struck by how small a 
proportion of the area was actually built up and conversely 
how large a proportion of the land was devoted to agricultural 
use.** This internal village structure was not of course peculiar 
to Burdwan. It had existed in Calcutta in the early years of the 
city’s existence although it was virtually destroyed with the 
rapid commercial growth of the city after 1757 and the result- 
ing influx of primarily male immigrants from the Bengal 
countryside and other parts of India.‘ Madras too contained 
several villages, some of which were founded by the British 
while others predated the arrival of the colonial power and 
were indigenous centres of pilgrimage, religious worship and 
Sanskrit education. In the case of towns like Burdwan this 
internal village structure persisted much longer as there was little 
growth that would lead to the building up of these open spaces. 


mpi aS 
44. Table 9. 


45. Pradip Sinha, ‘‘The City as a Physical Entity”, BP & P, 
89: 168, July-Dec., 1970, pp. 264-76, 


46, Lewandowski, op. cit, 


CHAPTER 4 


CONFRATERNITIES AND KINGDOMS 


It is axiomatic among social scientists that most societies 
are characterized by some form of social differentiation. Social 
Stratification, in its most general sense, is a sociological concept 
that refers to the fact that both individuals and groups of 
individuals are conceived of as constituting higher and lower 
differentiated strata in terms of some specific or generalised 
characteristic or set of characteristics. Borrowed by analogy 
from the earth Sciences, the term “social Stratification’? has 
come into general sociological use only since 1940, although the 
matters to which it refers have been discussed under the 
heading “social class” for a very long time. However, in con- 
trast to its earth science usage, the sociological use of the 
concept of stratification often includes, implicitly or explicitly, 
some evaluation of the higher and lower layers, which are 
judged to be Superior or inferior according to the scale of 
values. Again, unlike earth scientists, sociologists are concerned 
to study the relationships between the various strata, which is 
often considered to be a dynamic force and the main instigator 
of social change in society. 


Any empirical study of social strata faces several problems, 
The lack of quantitative data is one major problem. The Census 


gious affiliation. The table makes it 
clear that Hindus formed the largest section of the population; 
there is unfortunately no data on the relative numerical! pro- 
portion of the different castes which would be found there. 
The Muslims who formed the largest minority group came but 
adistant second, Although Burdwan was one of the earliest 
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117 
61 


5,077 
4,658 


5,004 


4,783 


10,731 
10,891 
11,167 
11,005 
12,068 
19,912 


13,393 
14,562 
15,364 
14,820 
18,067 
30,626 


1891 
1901 


1911 


_ 


56 


15,033 
16,133 


19,582 
23,485 


89 
258 
550 


12 


87 


95 
85 
44 


3,846 
3,680 
1,623 


4,556 
4,941 
6,211 


1921 


344 


1] 


23 


100 


40 


1931 


38,050 24.860 


18 1,093 


36 


46 


1941 


Census of India, Provincial Tables, 


Source: 
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centres of the Church Missionary Society, 
have secured only a small number of convert 
of those who followed other religions remai 


the order seems to 
s. The proportion 
ned negligible. 
There is again no adequate statistical data available on 
the various occupational groups which would enable us to 
trace changes in the composition of Burdwan’s population. The 
Census of India does not Provide suck information for small 
urban centres until 1951. The details of the latter are given in 
Table 11; these, however, are of marginal use, for they merely 
tell us about the end-product of a process, 
TABLE 11 
Occupational Structure of Burdwan District and Some 
Important Towns 


Occupation Burdwan Burdwan Asansol Raniganj Kalna Katwa 


Town District 


I. Agricultural 
Classes 
(i) Cultivators of 
Jand wholly or 
mainly owned 
by their depen- 
dants 688,510 1,831 2,660 1,388 857 
(ii) Cultivators of 
land wholly or 
mainly unowned 
by their depen- 
dants 323,365 3,500 2,869 1,048 134 
(iii) Cultivating 
labourers and 
dependants 343,404 3,089 1,253 1,275 
(iv) Non-cultiva- 
ting owners 


2,393 


892 


1,294 1,023 


of land 16,059 1,477 26 95 267 419 
Il. Non-Agricultural 
Classes 
(i) Production 
other than . 
cultivation 387,612 17,996 9,983 11,109 2,390 2,110 
(ii) Commerce —_ 129,608 14,170 18,286 4,497 5,666 4,719 
(iii) Transport 53,852 3,925 17,579 1,650 723 317 
(iv) Others 248,260 29,589 23,621 457 5,913 3,660 


Source : Census of India, 1951, Part II, Tables. 


, 
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Even qualitative data is sometimes difficult to unearth. 
This is especially true with reference to what are now known 
as the “‘subaltern classes”. In this work I have restricted myself 
to the elite classes not because I consider only their activities to 
be worthy of study but simply because it was only about these 
sectors of the population that adequate data was available. 


The term “elites” is generally defined as those minori- 
ties which are set apart from the rest of society by their 
pre-eminence in one or more fields of activity. Most of the 
major elite theorists have also recognised the existence of the 
still smaller minority which actually rules a society, which is 
not a functional group in exactly the same sense, and, which 
is in any case of such great social importance that it deserves 
to be given a distinctive name, as for example, the governing 
elite or the power elite.” 


In the colonial situation the governing elite was composed 
almost exclusively of the British rulers. Urban centres in 
colonial India thus tended to be divided not only physically 
but also socially into two worlds, the European and the iidi- 
genous. In the main, efforts to forge some kind of link between 
the two worlds were usually made by a mixed group of non- 
official Europeans such as free-traders, journalists, businessmen 
and missionaries. The officials tended to observe much more 
tigid distinctions between their occupational and social lives 
and instances of their fraternizing on a non-formal basis with 
Indians were few and far in between. 


Although Burdwan was described as “the most sought 
after [station] in the whole Province’? the total number of 
Europeans settled there was never large. In 1854 the European 
community in Burdwan consisted of ‘“‘a revenue collector, a 
judge and magistrate, with their assistants; a surgeon, two or 
three indigo planters, and a couple of missionaries’’.! By the 


1. V. Pareto, The Mind and Society, trans. A. Borgiano and 
A, Livingston, London : Jonathan Cape, 1935. . 

2. C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite, New York : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. ' 

3. J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Many Memories, Edinburgh & London; 
William Blackwood and Sons, 1910, p. 63. 

4. J. H. Stocqueler, The Handbook of British India, London : Wm. 
H. Alien and Co., 1854, pp. 191-92. 
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“thoroughly English” 

: . glish’’ as 
Mitted. Informal Interaction with Indians 
nding various social] functions 
Who could not be ignored as he was con- 


Nd\to be taking Part in Municipal or 


next ‘chapter. In. this We will deal with this -aSpect in the 


which these various ane ee we will examine the degree to 
Society. dominated the institutions of civil 


One important fac 
to = 
degree to which el which we would like to Stress is the 


5. BDG: Birbhum, 


1909, p. 32, Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Book Depot 
> 


6. See, é, ; 
London : ented ae bn Cohen, A Young Victorian in India 
from Uday Ch > "7, pp. 194-95; also BPSR Pape , 

and, dated -s1h December 1942 Ts, Letter 


7. Andrew 
Fraser, Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots, 


Seeley & Co., 1911, pp, 63-65, London : 
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Indian“ middle classes”. It is only recently that attention has 
pegun to be paid to the continuity and importance of pre-colo- 
nial elites and to the fact that while they did come to espouse 
political ideologies that were different from that of the new 
elites, they cannot be regarded as polar opposites of the latter 
as many of the earlier studies were wont to do. 


The elites of Burdwan were identified through tapping a 
variety of sources. These included (1) lists of those entitled to 
attend official durbars and other gatherings;* in other words, 
gentlemen of wealth and local influence’’; (2) lists of honorary 
magistrates and the memoranda on individuals to be consulted 
in the event of outbreaks of “communal rioting’’.® Their 
social power was further defined by reference to the local press, 
lists of donors to local charities and other civil institutions of 
Burdwan. 


The first section of this chapter traces the process whereby 
various individuals came to establish themselves in Burdwan. 
The second section is concerned with their diverse contributions 
to the matrix of social life in the town. An attempt is made 
to show that while Burdwan offered some opportunity for new 
men to acquire wealth and social status, they did not manage 
to displace the Burdwan Maharaja as premier patrons and 
social leaders of the town. Just as the Rajbari physically domi- 
nated the indigenous sector, so too the Maharajas towered over 
the indigenous population. 


The Old Gentry 


One important group in the town was certainly the old 
gentry. It has often been argued that through the establish- 
ment of their legal, revenue and administrative systems, the 
British created new economic conditions among which the 
growth of a land market was most important. This led to two 
broad developments : first, there was a large-scale elimination 
of the old aristocracy and, second, they were supplanted by 


—_-——_ 
8. Held in the West Bengal State Archives, H.P. Conf. Section. 


9. BGP: Misc. Br., 5-R/56, progs. 1-6, December 1911, Miscel- 
laneous Annual Report of the Burdwan Division for the year 1910-11; 
also ibid.,,5-R/40, progs. 1-4, November 1912, Miscellaneous Annual 
Report for the Burdwan Division for the year 1911-12, 


commerce, i.e., Persons who made their fortunes by Participating 
M various ways in the new economy, 14 


System, that is, the Tise of one 8Toup or class, did not neces- 
Sarily mean the fall of another,’712 


families, Mostly the descendants of Calcutta moneylenders, now Occupy 
their Place, and live as Useless drones Upon the sojj.” Marx reiterates 
this in his Notes in Indian History : “The greater part of the Province’s 
landholdings fell rapidly into the hands ofa few city Capitalists who had 
Spare capital and readily invested jn land.” Quoted from B.B 
Chaudhuri, “Land Market in Eastern India, 1793-1840, Part II: The 
Changing Composition of the Landed Society”, IESHR, 1 LG bg ‘1975 


1], . Bernard §. Cohn, “Structural Change in Indian Rural Society 
1596-1885", Robert Eric Frykenberg, (ed.), Land Control and Social 
Structure in Indian History, Madison : University of Wisconsin Press 


Bengal District Records, Burdwan Letters (Received ), Calcutta, 1956, 
Introduction by Ranajit Guha., DP. Ixxiv; NLK, Sinha, The Economic 
History of Bengal, Calcutta : Firma KLM, 1962; Ratnalekha Ray, Change 
in Bengal Agrarian Society, New Delhi: Manohar Publications, 1970, 

13. These included Dwarakanath Singh of Singur, Chhaku Singh 
of Bhastara, the Mukherjis of Janai and the Banerjis of Telinipara, “The 
Territorial Aristocracy of Bengal, No. 1, The Burdwan Raj” CR, LIV: 
18, p. 180, 
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was of course the Raj family which was considered to be the 


province as a whole. 

Under the Mughals, the role of the Raj family had been 
primarily that of an agent to secure the interest of the Central 
Government. The transfer of paramountcy did not effect a 
total change in their role, although the contents of the latter 
underwent significant modifications. Ona nominal level, the 
head of the family continued to be addressed as before. In 


function was the collection of rent from their tenants, strictly 
regulated by the Bengal Tenancy Act, and the Supplying of 
revenue to the Government in accordance with the Permanent 
Settlement regulations. The Burdwan Raj had been regarded 
by the Mughals as 4 means of bringing the area under Govern- 
ment control. There is a continuance of this role under the 
British. By the mid-nineteenth century, we find the initial 
hostile reaction of the Raj family™ replaced by active coop- 


Katwa, so that there was no interruption of intelligence 
between the seat of the Government and the anxiously 
watched stations of Birbhum and Berhampur. The British 


14. HP (Conf, Serial No, 3, 1902, Proposal to bestow hereditary 
titles on certain leading families in Bengal, 

15. Vide S. N. Das Gupta, ‘The Revolt of Tilok Chand of 
Burdwan, 1760—An Episode in the Relations Between the East India 
Company and the Local Chieftains of Bengal”’, Journal of the U.P. Histo- 
rical Society, 7: 2, 1934, pp. 34-5], 

16. BDG, Burdwan, pp. 38-39, 
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Member of the Viceregal Legislative Council] and by granting 
honours and privileges to his successors.27 


The income of the Raj family was derived largely from 
its enormous estate which extended over Several districts jin 
Bengal as well as in Cuttack and Orissa.18 In 1891 it was 
estimated that the total area contained in the Burdwan estate 
was about 4,061 square miles or about 2,436,000 acres. Most 
of this land (3,516 square miles or 2,109,553 acres) was let out 
in patni tenures, the managers of the estate not considering jt 
profitable to keep much under khas management. Speaking about 
Japsed patnis, Lalla Ban Bihari Kapur writes that they “may be 
managed khas so long as necessary for the purpose of survey 
and settlement, but as in all cases the establishment of charges 
of khas management, exclusive of all the extra items of charges 
in connections with the khas management, exceed the amount 
allowed to the patnidar when the mahals are re-let, it will not 
be advisable to retain khas possession of these mahals”’ 29 


The area farmed out yielded an annual income of Rs. 
37,50,532 while the remainder (515 square miles or 327,047 acres) 
which was under khas or direct management yielded an income 
of over Rs. 4,25,286 a year, if the bazaars owned by the family 
were taken into consideration. If, however, the rent realised 
from the bazaars which amounted to Rs. 1,37,147 was deducted, 
the rental realised from cultivating tenants alone amounted to 
Rs. 2,88,139. The Government revenue payable from these 
mahals amounted to Rs. 59,328. The net income of the estate 
thus exceeded Rs, 3,65,958.22 Apart from agricultural land, 


———— 
47. Ps Poll, Br. 1-1, Progs. B1-2, August 1888; 


T-36 (1-2), progs. B260-62, May 1903; 
T-36 (4-5), progs B109-10, June 1903; 
T-11, progs. B186-90, February, 1912, 


18. An extensive list of their holdings is found in BRP : Land 
Revenue Branch, File No. 22, progs. 18-20, April 1888, Management of 
the Burdwan Estate. 


19. BRP: Land Revenue Branch, Colln. 18-32/35, progs. 31-35, 
May 1883, Settlement of Burdwan Raj Khas Mahals in Beerbhum, 


20. BRP? Land Revenue Branch, File No. 22, progs. 18-20, 
April 1888, 


21. BRP: Land Revenue Branch, Colln, 18-32/35, May 189). 
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the Burdwan estate also owned several collieries.22 [py Jater 
years the family also undertook commercial €nterprises which 
proved successful enough to make it one of the most influential 
members of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, along 
with the Law and Kassimbazar families and Raja Peary Mohan 
Mukherjee.** There were occasions when the estate faced finan- 
cial difficulties. In 1929, the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur filed a 
formal application before the Board of Revenue requesting 
that his estate be brought under the management of the Court 
of Wards.*4 Accordingly, an order was issued by the Board 
declaring the assumption of the entire property on behalf of the 
said court.** The court appointed the Commissioner of the 
Burdwan Division as “Managing Commissioner” and the 
Collector of Burdwan as “Managing Collector” of the estate 
and appointed the Maharaj Kumar Manager (without pay) of 
the estate. A member of the Bengal Civil Service was appoin- 
ted as Additional Manager. The Court of Wards succeeded in 
reducing considerably the debts of the estate which was 
released and returned to the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur on 
26th November, 1936.26 


Apart from the Raj family there were Several other 
Kbhatri families in Burdwan. A study of their 8enealogies?* 
reveals that they came from a number of places in North India 
such as Lahore, Sirhind (Punjab) and Oudh. The fact that 
they had settled in Burdwan was attributed not to the desire 
of the Maharajas to collect around them a body of their own 
caste from whom they might obtain wives and adopt sons, and 
with whom they might perform necessary caste ceremonies, but 
to the fact that the alliance with the Maharajas was looked 


22. BDG: Burdwan, p. 130. 

23. Addresses Presented at Calcutta, Montagu, Vo}. 34, List of 
Deputations, Biographical Details of Members and List of Office-bearers, 

24. HP (Conf), 668/35, 1935, Revision of Histories of Important 
Families in Burdwan Division, 1935. 

25. Report on the Administration of the Wards and Attached and 
Trust Estates in the Presidency of Bengal, Govt. of Bengal, Board of 
Revenue, Calcutta : Bengal Secretariat Press, 1929) Dale 

26. Ibid, 1938, p. 17. 

27. In personal possession of respective families. Several were 
made available courtesy P.C, Mahtab. Vide Tables 12-14, 
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upon by the Punjab Khhatris as degrading and any man who 
had so allied himself was turned out of caste in 


the Nandeys were 
The founder of that family, Meher Chand 
Nandey, who originally came from Macchihata in Lahore 
his daughter Bishnukumari in marriage to 
Settled in Shergarh. In later 
family, Brahma Prasad, was 
Chand who had no natural 
Maharaja Aftab Chand in 188], Aftab Chand however lived 
only till 1885; on his death his 


Like the Raj family, the other Khbhatris of Burdwan had 
abandoned their traditional calling as traders and become 


non-resident landholders, Most of them resided in the town 
of Burdwan, occasionally visiting their estates in the country,*4 


Many of the other well-known landed families for whom 
details are available seem to have come i 


Of these, the best-known were the Tewaris.*2 The founder of 
antes 2s 

28. BRP: Land Rey, Br., Coll. 16, progs, 88-89, Feb. 1887, 

29. Ibid. 


30. Ibid. Also see Rakhaldas Bandopadhyay, Bardhaman 
Rajbangsanucharita (Ist ed.), Bardhaman Raj Press, 1321 (B.S.), p. 284, 

31. BRP: Land Rev. Br., Coll, 16-118, July 1887, 

32. Held to be one of the leading families in Bu 


Chowdhury, Paschim Banger Sanskriti, Vol. 1, Calcutta : 
Bhayan, 1957, p. 109, 


Tdwan, Benoy 
Prakash 
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Source: Original, courtesy P.C, Mahtab, 


TABLE 13 
Jwalanatha Kapur (came from Sirhind in Punjab) 
——— a | ae oe 
Pyara Lal Ch i ) 
uni Lal Mani Lal 
Bihari Lal es SEF Kish fo Hara K: ] 
en Km. ara Km. K 
(m. Mahtab Chand) (m. Bangs Gopal (m. Makundalal Cheneee 
“— ey) Nandey) 
ee 
f 7} 
Jajol Lal Dhan Km. Sadara Km. 
(m. Kali Das (m. Haranarayan Set, 
Mehra) uterjne br. of Raja 
Bun Behari (eapar) | 
a ee 
pe ET ee A vee SE l | 
] 7 a ; 3 
Mahendra Lal Lakshmi Narayan _ Daughter (not PE Se ri nae b i Poatiat mee i‘ 
named) m. Hira Chan : td — Das Kapur) Behari 
be a of Aftab Chand) Kapur) 
Source: Original, courtesy P.C. Mahtab, 
TABLE 14 
Parameswar Das Nandey 
(Came from Oudh) 
Matilal 
| 
Kedar Nath 
| [ 
3-4 ae ee ee 8 a es ee 
Bangs Gopal=Kissen Kamari Janaki Prasad Narayan Kumari 
(1st wife) : (married Mahtab Chand, 
| | | | | : adopted her brother's 
Brahma Prasad Niranjan Pranobdeyi Atma Prasad Satya Deyi — son, Brahma Prasad) 
(adopted by Deyi Charm fae © Hanan 
ehari Kapur unjlal Sinha anna 0 i 
ee Coe (Ref. Table 12) of Ukhra) | 
| | 
Bangs Gopal=d.o. Biswanath Mangal Abani Nath (given Nitya Deyi Sadanand 
of Amchuria (2nd wife) in adoption to (m. Bishen 
Maharaj Kumari Das Mehra 
Nirmal Prakash of Burdwan) of Benares) 


Bangs eat Deyi (3rd wife) 
| 


| | | 
_ Jyoti Prakash Dharam Deyi Mookti Prakash Dipti Prakash Shanti Prakash 
Source: Original, courtesy P.C. Mahtab, 
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to Puri. Of his two sons, Balaram died js 
had three sons—Bholanath, 
and his brothers decided to 
the journey to Puri and found the town attracti 
abandon the journey and settle down there. The dates of 
Purushottam’s leaving his Original home and of Bholanath and 


his brothers finally settling in Burdwan cann i 
ot be as 
with any exactness but all this j 


some time before 1773 A.D,%3 


While at Burdwan, Bholanath and his 
large grants of rent-free lands (vide Table 15) 


landed properties, with few members of the famj 
into business or the professions, 


were all of non-Bengali Hindu origin 
prestige dated back to Pre-colonial times, 


tion available as to whether or not there were any Bengali 


0 pre-colonial times 


None of these families seemed 
to maintaining a distinctive ethnic i 
of marriage and inheritance, The 


ty 


33. A Succinct History of the Te 


Press. no date given, p. 1, ye apn ce 
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TABLE 15 


Nature of property 


Name of recipient 


From whom received 


Date of receipt 


Co. 


In Purgana Bira 
In Mouja Salepur 


Bholanath Tewari 


irti Rai of 


Raja 
Burdwan 


14th Chait 1139 B.S. 
(March 1773) 


31 
415 


Manikhat 


Balanti 


33 


Mohonpur 


Jadupur 
Lakshmipur 


Bonai 


” 


Hat Basantpur 


> 


In Purgana Ajmashahi 
In Mouja Poanikura 


Bholanath Tewari 


Raja Kirti Rai of 


Burdwan 


10th Jaistha 1148 
B.S. (May, 1741) 


25 
(Contd. on next page) 


1 


Se es i ve 


25th Bysack 1174 
B.S. (May, 1767) 


hi 
Date of purchase toalaee. Rs. As. g (sicca) 


(Contd. from previous Page) 
2 3 


4 
In Purgana Champainagari 


In Mouja Naranpur 


Raja Tilak Chand 


, Jagannath Tewari 


Bahadur of Burdwan 


1794 


5th April, 1799 


5th April, 1799 


5th April, 1799 


etc.) 
fp een SF eh ei rt ce hes 


Kumari of 
Burdwan 


Swarup Chandra 
Ray 


Source : Appendix A : A Succinct History of the Tewari Family of Burdwan, 


»»  Baridaha 
5 Dubrajpur 
In Purgana Samarshahi 


In Mouja Baje Konarpur 
»»  Benia Ojadpur 


TOTAL 


In Purgana Chetua 
Taraf Daspur 
In Mouja Ramchand 
Chandrapur 
In Purgana Chandrakona 
In Mouja Balarampur 


TABLE 16 


Ramprasad Tewari 


Baidyanath Tewari 


Ram Chandra Sen _ Baidyanath Tewari 


Rup Chand Palit 


Baidyanath Tewari 


Purgana Gopebhum, 11,712 
28 Moujas (Debshala, 
etc.) 

Purgana Chandrakona, 
445 Moujas (Rayelah, 
etc.) 


Purgana Dhaniya, 26 
Moujas (Boyee Chayee, 
etc.) 


Purgana Bagha, 16 
Movyjas (Bishnupur, 


10,130 


9,829 


7,858 


50 0 
150 0 

50 0 

50 0 

65 0 
390 0 
251 0 
151 0 
402 


Burdwan : BM Press, no date given. 


5 64 


Maharani Bishou  Ramprasad Tewari Purgana Gopethum, Tig § qr 


9 5 
7 4 
7 145 
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caste of Kshatriyas.”’*4 Bijoy Chand was successful enough to 
move the Bengalee to declare : “We Bengalis look upon him 
as one of ourselves,’’% 


re 
oO 


8 

19 
133/4 

14 


The Professionals 


A sizable section of the population followed different 
occupations. These may be called the professional groups. 
The professional groups in Burdwan were of two kinds. There 
were the traditional professionals such as those employed by 
the Raj family. Since the latter was exempt from the Arms 
Act and was allowed to employ armed retainers,** the mahals 
and the grounds were patrolled by sentries carrying weapons, 
These sentries were of various ranks and had varied functions, 
technically speaking, although in reality they were probably 
general watchmen. The Burdwan military establishment, as it 
was called, included sawars (horsemen), nazirs (lancers), sepoys 
(gunmen) and mahuts (elephant drivers). There also existed a 
hierarchical order of officers designated havildar, jamadar, 
and subedar in terms of respective seniority with a bakshi in 
overall control. The arms were kept in the charge of an officer 
called rishi.” There was also a civil establishment which was 
divided into several departments,®® 


—_—__. 


6 
4 
5 
7 
13 
14 


10,029 
4,252 
7,640 
8,147 

10,037 


Purgana Dhaniya, 14 
Moujas ‘Kusigram, etc.) 
Purgana Chetua, 49 
Moujas (Gangpur, 


etc.) 
Moujas (Gangprasad, 


Purgana Chetua, 7 
Purgana Chetua, 37 
etc.) 


Moujas (Koarhat, 


etc.) 


34, BRP: Land & Land Rev. Br., Colln. 16, progs. 88-89, Feb. 
1887. 


35. The Bengalee, April 30, 1904, p. 3. 

36. HP: Pol. Br., J-3E-4 (1-4), B 73-77, Nov. 1902. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Burdwan Estate Almanac. The details of the departments are 
as follows : : 

(i) Burdwan Raj Estate (Management) : Dewani-i- Raj 
(usually one of the sons); Manager; Deputy Manager; 
Assistant Manager and Law Superintendent; Manager, 
Trust Estates. 

(ii) Submanagers and Superintendents : Kujang; Bankura; 
Sujamutha; Darjeeling; Ka!na; Arambagh. 

(ii) Personal Staff: Personal Secretary; Household Controller; 
Aide-de-Camp; Personal Attendant; Honorary Private 
Secretary to the Maharaniadhirani Rajmata Thakurani; 
Private Secretary to the Mahara j Kumar Saheb. 

(iv) Household Office: Huzuri Secreatary; Huzuri Seristadar; 
Huzuri Peskar; Palace Superintendent; Palace Librarian; 

(Contd. on next page) 


3 
Baidyanath Tewari 
Ramprasad Tewari 
Ramprasad Tewari 
Ramprasad Tewari 


2 
Gopikanta Basu 
Ramdeb Ghosh 
Ramdeb Ghosh 


Ramdeb Ghosh 
Appendix B, 4 Succinct History of the Tewari Family of Burdwan 


(Contd. Srom previous Page) 


7th Kartic 1210 
Sour°e * 


1 
9th May, 1801 
B.S. 


7th Kartic 
1210 B.S 
7th Kartic 1210 


BS. 
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In the late nineteenth century the district townships were 


nuclei of educated and professional men. As the bhadralok’s 
incomes from rents grew smaller and their holdings shrank 
through sub-division, more of them were moving to the towns 


and ground Property and not revenue-bearing or rent-free 
landed estates, “Urban houses and ground property was a 
much safer field of investment for [them] rather than landed 
Property in the mufassal. The market for urban Property was 
not vitiated by fraud and there was no problem on taking 
Possession of such Property; whereas in the case of landed 
Properties brought to sale for arrears of revenue, the bidder 
had to gain inside information about profitable ‘lots’ and had 
subsequently to negotiate with the existing under-tenure holders 
and the former proprietors for taking possession of the 
purchased lots,’’4° 


to participate in this general process, 
As with many other towns in Bengal, the most prominent of 


— ee ee 
Superintendent of Dilkusha; Superintendent of Bijoy 
Manzil. 


(v) Heads of Departments : Dewan, zamindarj Properties; 
Dewan, treasury; Dewan, Sadar Khas Mahals; Dewan 
debottar; Superintendent, Sadar Khas Mahals; Superin- 
tendent Coa; and Mine Properties; Building Superinten- 
dent; Auditor; Dewan Nikashi; Dewan Records; Military 
Officer, 


(vi) Education : Principal, Burdwan Raj College; Head 
Master, Burdwan Raj Collegiate School; Pradhan 
Adhyapak; Headmistress, Maharanj Adhiranj Girls’ 
School, 
39. Anil Seal shows that between 1858-81, Only 19.2 per cent of 
Calcutta graduates found employment in Calcutta Proper. The Emergence 
of Indian Nationalism, Cambridge : University Press, 1966, p, 205, 


40. Ratnalekha Ray, Change in Bengal Agrarian Society, New 
Delhi: Manohar, 1979, pp. 256-57, 
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the modern professional groups were the lawyers. The Burdwan 
Bar was famous as one of the strongest in the province, some 
considering it to be second only to Calcutta. The most famous 
of the lawyers who came from Burdwan was of course Ras 
Behari Ghosh.1. However he chose to practise in Calcutta 
rather than in Burdwan although he owned a house in his 
hometown. The other men who came to Burdwan to practise 
at the Bar and rose to varying degree of eminence were of 
quite diverse backgrounds, The most famous of these was 
Nalinaksha Basu who came to be known as the “grand old 
man of the Burdwan Bar’. Little is known of his antecedents 
except that he was born in the village of Kulingram in 1855, 
and that he passed his law examinations at the age of twenty- 
five and came to practise in Burdwan. He was at one time 
considered to be the most famous lawyer in the Radh area.*? 
He was awarded the title of ‘Rai Bahadur’ by the Government 
in 1890. His son Saratchandra also became a lawyer and 
achieved his own share of fame although it never quite matched 
that of his father, 


Some of the lawyers who Tose to prominence came from 
old service families. One such person was Banwari Lal Hati, 


earned his living as a munsif at the court of Suri. Banwari 
Lal had his early schooling in the village itself. In the year 
1857 he won a scholarship to go and study in Calcutta where 
he obtained several degrees including one in law. Meanwhile 
his grandfather had been appointed dewan of the Jamua Raj 
and had moved to Behrampur; it was here that Banwari Lal 
began to practise law. After the death of his grandfather in 
1882, he moved to Burdwan, In 1888, he was appointed munsif 
of the first order, and in 1889, Public Prosecutor of Burdwan 
District.* 


41. Ajit Bhattacharya, “Bardhman Samaj Sebay Jara Baraniya”, 
Bardhaman Paur Shatabarsiki Smaranika, Calcutta : Bharati Press, 1965, 
Pp. 34, 

42. Ibid., p. 32. 

43. Jnanendranath Kumar, Bangsha-Parichay, Vol. 2, Calcutta : 
Govardhan Press, 1353 (B.S.), Pp. 371-73. 
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Another such well-known lawyer was Santosh Kumar 
Basu who came from a Kayastha background, a caste which 
even in pre-British times had occupied a prominent position 
among the service classes. The Basu family originated from 
the village of Suro near Calcutta. It was during the time of 
Debnarayan Basu who was the dewan of Burdwan zillah that 
the family came to be associated with Burdwan. Debnarayan’s 
son Gobindachandra joined the administrative services, attain- 
ing the post of Deputy Magistrate. His son Shashibhushan, 
who was born four months after his father’s death, studied 
law and took up practice in Burdwan town itself. He in turn 
had one son, Santosh Kumar who also took up the legal profes- 
sion, joining the Burdwan Bar on 2nd January, 1900. In 1922, 
he was appointed Government pleader, a post he held till 
1944,44 


Not all the lawyers who rose to high social status came 
from families who had already established themselves. Of 
those who rose from relative poverty to wealth, the best-known 
was Taraprasanna Mukherjee, a Brahmin from Bandipur 
village in the district of Hooghly. The use of English in courts 
and offices had provided openings for families with less 
grounding in the Indo-Persian administrative culture. Recog- 
nizing this, Taraprasanna’s father who held but a poorly-paid 
position had him enrolled in the school at Uttapara. On 
finishing his schooling, Taraprasanna went on to study for his 
B.A. and B.L. in Calcutta. After obtaining his B.L. degree he 
Spent some time in Siuri. Taraprasanna came to Burdwan in 
connection with the famous Burdwan Raj adoption case in 
1887. From then until his death in 1914 he practised in 
Burdwan, of whose Bar he became a prominent member. The 
profession proved lucrative; he was able to acquire consider- 
able properties in both Burdayan and Ranigan j towns, and also 
the status of pattanidar and tauzi-holder. His son Debprasanna, 
who became an advocate, inherited his father’s acumen 
regarding financial matters. In his time he was known as the 


44. Sri Santosh Kumar Mahashayer Katha, Burdwan : Sri Durga 
Press, 1964; also BMP: Mun. Br., MI-M-10 (4), progs. 108-09, Dec. 
1919, 
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richest man in Burdwan to whom even the Maharaja sometimes 
turned for loans.45 


One of the most interesting luminaries of the Burdwan 
Bar was Indranath Banerjee. Indranath originally came from 
the village of Gangatikuriin Katwa sub-division. Having 
obtained his law degree in 1869, he spent several years first as 
a teacher, later as a munsif in Bihar before coming to practise 
in Burdwan. Apart from this Indranath also acquired a con- 
siderable reputation as a novelist and poet, especially as a 
satirist. He wrote for the well-known paper Bangabasi under 
the pseudonym Panchananda. His house in the residential 
enclave of Shyambazar was a major centre for the various 
litterateurs of Burdwan.*® 


There were not many eminent Muslim lawyers who are 
listed amongst the elites of Burdwan. This is not surprising 
as amongst the Bengalis, it was the Hindus who took more 
readily to English education and to the new institutional and 
educational opportunities. Of the Muslim lawyers Muhammad 
Yasin who came from the neighbouring district of Birbhum 
was one of the best known. Yasin’s subsequent fame was 
derived as much from his involvement in local and national 
political movements as from his skill as a lawyer.*? 


Lawyers seem to have constituted the largest and most 
eminent group of elites amongst the professionals. This is 
probably due to the fact that law was one of the most lucrative 
and prestigious of the careers open to Bengalis in the colonial 
period. The other professions such as medicine and education 
did not seem to have been able to provide a similar degree of 
material and social rewards. Vaidyas, or practitioners of 
indigenous medicine, who constitute a separate caste in Bengal, 
had traditionally occupied a special position in the urban social 


45. Jnanendranath Kumar, op. cit., Vol. V, pp. 263-71; also 
interview A.N. Mukherjee. 


46. Sukumar Sen, Bamla Sahityer Itihas, Vol. 2, Calcutta : 
Eastern Publishers, 1368 B.S., pp. 431-38. 


41. Bardhaman Sammelani, Silver Jubilee Issue, 1965, p. 170. 
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structure. Bharatchandra describes the “physicians, engaged 
in business...examining pulses diagnosing the diseases.’*8 


The establishment of medical institutions in Burdwan 
certainly attracted some qualified medical men. Of these, only 
one, Ahibhushan Mukhopadhyay, is mentioned in Bangsha- 
Parichay,* although the names of some others appear in muni- 
cipal records. Ahibhushan was born in 1891] in the village of 
Kubajpurgram in Burdwan district and came to Burdwan in 
1911. He is remembered not only for being a_ proficient 
physician but also for setting up the Ahibhushan Maternity 
Home in the town, an institute that still survives, although it 
is now maintained by the Burdwan Municipality.®° 


There would have also been a group of teachers 
employed by the schools and in the only college in Burdwan. 
The resources of this group being rather more meagre than that 
of the others, its contribution remained largely limited to that 
determined by the calling itself. 


The Commercial Groups 


In many urban centres, the most important and affluent 
group of people besides the nobility were the big bankers and 
merchants. Even under the British, instances of their conti- 
nuing to occupy a central role in the local economy were not un- 
known; their influence was often reinforced by their relation- 
ship with the Government and the British residents of the Civil 
Lines. In Allahabad, for example, the big commercial 
families also came to occupy an important position in local 
society and politics. “New governmental demands acted as one 
spring of political action and caused them to develop liaisons 
with bodies pursuing a public style of pressure-group politics. 
In particular, the development of municipal self-government 


48. Bharatchandra, Granthabali, Calcutta : Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, 1302 B.S., p. 195. 


49. Bangsha-Parichay, op. cit., Vol. 14, pp. 401-02. 


50. Bardhaman Paur Shatabarshiki Smaranika, published on 
behalf of Burdwan Municipality, 1965, p. 20. 


51. £.g.in Ahmedabad. See Kenneth L. Gillion, Ahmedabad, 
Canberra : Australian National University Press, 1969. 
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made it essential for them to protect their economic interests 
by electoral action.’’5? 

In Burdwan there were no large banking houses like that 
of Jagat Seth, nor do we hear of any individual merchants 
rising to the prominence of, for example, Virji Vohra of Surat. 
The malaria epidemic of the mid-nineteenth century had 
severely hit the area; Hunter reports that there were no really 
wealthy merchants in Burdwan.°? Towards the end of the 
century the town began to make some economic recovery. 
Burdwan did not become the centre of any major industries. 
Most of the important business families engaged in trade and 
commerce rather than in large-scale industrial undertakings, 
A study of their genealogies shows that many of them were 
Bengalis who had emigrated to the town from adjacent areas.*4 
Many of them had been settled for several generations in 
Kanchannagar, which had been the chief trading mart of old 
Burdwan, shifting to the centre of the town at the request of 
the Maharaja. Initially the Maharaja constructed buildings 
to house these merchants and let them out at the very low 
rent of Rs. 9 for three years. Gradually however they set up 
their own establishments; the mahals of Nutangange, Alam- 
gunge and Barabazar especially became the locale of their 
dwelling houses, bazaars, godowns, shops and other business 
premises and developed into the chief trading centres in the 
town of Burdwan.® 


Kinship ties were important for these families. The ex- 
tended family within the commercial communities was an ideal 
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Clarendon Press, 1975, p. 72. 
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(Burdwan), Delhi : D.K. Publishing House, reprinted 1973, p. 68. 
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Chhotelal Khandelwal, who came from Lakshminarayan in Marwar, 
and, along with his brother Shidbas, started a joint business, under the 
name of Bakshiram Marwari; and that of Benimadhab Bhakat who came 
from Ballia district in Uttar Pradesh, and established himself as a leading 
dealer in oilseeds. Phavibhushan Samanta, Bardhaman Shaharer 
Arthanaitik Kathamo, published on behalf of Burdwan Municipality, 
1965, p. 2. 
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Millowners’ Association, dated October 1936. 
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instrument for economic diversification and political influence. 
A typical example would be that of the Banwarilal Panja 
family. The Panjas, who belong to the caste known as the Ugra 
Kshatriyas or Aguris, originally came from Khana Junction in 
Burdwan district. They were essentially agents commissioned 
to sell products such as mustard and other oilseeds, grains, 
Poppyseeds and tobacco, a calling that brought them an 
annual income of Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 1,00,000 a year. Part of this 
income was reinvested in agricultural lands in Burdwan and 
Bankura districts which brought in an almost equivalent annual 
sum. However, while care was taken to preserve an essential 
unity of assets, some of the members branched out into other 
occupations establishing networks that could be used to buttress 
their position. 


The following chart makes this clearer : 


Brojomohan 
| 
| | | | | 


Nrisinghamurari Khetranath Hangsheshwar Bankubehari Banwarilal 


(1st graduate of (business) (station master) (died young) (business) 
Burdwan Raj 


College, teacher 
in Raj School) 


| a i 
| | | 


Satindranath Narendranath Prafulla Radhashyam 
(business) (business) (supervised (business) 
| zamindari: 
member of 
| : | Landholders’ 
Bhairab Gopalchandra Association) 


(advocate) (business) | 


i> oie tei oe Lot 


Sudhir Sunil Subodh Naren Suren 
(business; (medical (oil-mills; (supervised (gynae- 
president _practit- _income-tax lands) cologist) 
of Katwa ioner) lawyer) 

Merchants’ 


Association) 
Source : Interview with Prafulla Panja. 


Other well-known merchant families would be the Haldars 
and those of Charu Chandra De and Raj Krishna Dutta. The 
Haldars, like the Panjas, had their establishment originally in 
Kanchannagar. Their business, which was a joint venture of 
three brothers—Keshabchandra, Saradaprasad and Kalidas— 
dealt with the import and export of various commodities 
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such as pulses, oils, spices, gur, iron, cement and brassware.** 
The family of Raj Krishna Dutta originally came from Bijur 
in Burdwan district; like many of the other families they 
began their commercial careers in Kanchannagar, later 
moving to the main town.” The fortunes of the De family were 
established in a rather different fashion. Ramdayal De, 
originally from Ballabhpur in Bankura, emigrated to Sahebgan 
to seek employment. In Sahebganj he found work in the mill 
of a locally-based Marwari, Briddhichand. On the death of 
the latter he was entrusted with the responsibility of running 
the mill. In the course of carrying out this task Ramdayal was 
able to accumulate enough capital to be able to come to Burd- 
wan and invest it in the rice mills and oil mills.° They also 
owned a general supply business which many considered to be 
the best in the town. One of the district magistrates went so 
far as to recommend their firm as a model shop.°*® 

There was no large-scale industry in Burdwan. Cutlery 
was manufactured in Kanchannagar; Premchand Mistry—the 
best of the artisans—was a household name." Ice and aerated 
water, soap and other consumer items were manufactured 
for local consumption. There was a small-scale shoe and 
leather industry which was dominated by Muslims." On the 
whole Burdwan functioned as acentre for the redistribution 
of the produce of its surrounding agricultural hinterland; it 
did not thus witness the rise of industrial barons, as did, for 
example, Ahmedabad. 
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Sjoberg’s model of the pre-industrial city is often consi- 
dered to be applicable to the pre-colonial city in India as well, 
In the society of the pre-industrial city : 


“The elite is composed of individuals holding positions 
in the governmental, religious, and/or educational institu- 
tions of the larger society, although at times groups such 
as large absentee landlords have belonged to it... The 
members of the elite belong to the ‘correct’ families and 
enjoy power, property and certain highly valued personal 
attributes. Their position, moreover, is legitimized by 
sacred writings.’’®? 


This model assumes a very high degree of correspondence 
between sacred and secular status, However, even in Hindu 
India, caste was an important but not the sole determinant of 
status. Other factors such as the ownership of land also entitled 
the individual to high social status even when it was not com- 
bined with membership in a superior caste. The Burdwan Raj 
family itself is a good example of this. Since they were 
immigrant Khhatris, their ritual status was never as high as, 
for example, that of the Maharajas of Krishnanagar, and 
correspondingly the Burdwan Maharajas were not considered 
to be such important religious or caste leaders as the latter, 
even though they did contribute substantially to the main-. 
tenance of local religious institutions. The status and power 
of the Burdwan Raj family derived from secular factors, in 
other words, from its vast landed estates, and the political 
importance it enjoyed in the Mughal state. 


It has been argued that an “unmistakable sign” of major 
social change in colonial India was that the members of the 
elite did not always belong to the “correct” families.® The 
nineteenth-century abhijat bhadralok were new men : not only 
did they move into the city during the second half of the 
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eighteent}, = 
generation 
administr 
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entury, they rose to high social status in one or two 
8. They were of humble origins, small traders, junior 
tors, and small landholders’? 


._. 'ecounting of the several individual histories shows 
that SIMIlayy developments could be observed in Burdwan. How- 
over, THIN Ghes HOT nein’ 1HHe there was totally unrestricted 
mobility, fy that high status could be obtained by men of any 
creed or Salling. This was possible only on the theoretical 
level. At the actual level there did exist certain restricting 
factors. Py, Muslims were far behind the Hindus for reasons 
already ®Xplained. Again, as we have seen, it was only some 
Professions which provided avenues for social mobility." A most 
obvious ©Xclusion from elite ranks were members from an 
artisan background. Wages in Burdwan were considerably 
higher than cisewhere. Ain ordinary carpenter or mason earned 
Rs. 22-8 ® month as against the district average of Rs, 13-12; 
a skilled Carpenter received Rs. 30 as against a district average 
of Rs. 18-19. an ordinary labourer was paid Rs. 11-4 (district 
average Rg 7-8), a woman Rs. 8-14 (district average Rs. 5-8), 
and a gharamj Rs, 15.8 (district average Rs. 13-7).5 There ig 
however ng record’of any member of an artisan group being 
able tO Denetrate the ranks of local elites. Established caste 
and class barriers undoubtedly contributed to this. There was 
also NO institutional framework, e.g., like the jute industry in 
Calcutta, which would provide these artisans with a common 
focus and Cngender the collective class consciousness that pro- 
vides the dynamics for change. 


c Again, the changes did not lead to the old lines of division 
being entirely obliterated. Caste rules regarding commensality 
and PoOniiiam! eoutinted to be strictly adhered to in 
Burdwan pay digiaulers totally accept such statements as 

scuration Seems to have been the most important mark of the 
eliteni® + The possession of land continued to be highly valued, 


—__ 
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lending Support to Weber’s observation that “property as such 
is not always recognized as a status qualification, but in the 


Bachelor should be included in the electoral] list in the land- 
holders’ Constituencies, Bijoy Chand however felt that knights 
Should be granted the power of Voting only if they were land- 
holders as wel] but not otherwise, Families like the Tewaris 
felt that it was a “sad reflection On the honour of [their] 
ancient zamindari family that while people like Anilbabu or 


Zamindar. 


However, the divisions created by Property or lack of 
Property were not totally unbreachable, In the Indian context, 


Support charitable, religious, educational and other public 
institutions. The Raj family Showed itself to be fully cognizant 
of this fact, Since it had an Overwhelming monopoly of the 
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follow the doctrine of raja-dharma or the Princely idiom of 
politics. There exists a voluminous body of Correspondence 
dealing with their attempts to secure for themselves a territorial 
title”? in which effort they were ultimately successful,73 They 
also preserved many of the Other insignia of royalty such asa 
distinctive coat of arms and uniforms for their retainers and 
conducted large and lavish durbars. A young British officer 
describes the festivities connected with the installation of 
Aftab Chand as Maharaja thus : 


“The installation was held in a large durbar tent, 


escorted the Maharaja to a small dressing-tent, adjoining 
the durbar tent, where he was arrayed in the robe of 
honour presented to him by the Government with the 
Title. As soon as he was dressed, we led him back to the 


Provided them all with carriages to 80 to the races, the 
canal, or anywhere else that they wished to g0. Besides 


this he gave away an enormous amount in charity and 
es ae 

72. FP : Sec. I, Progs. 30-56, March 1903; FP : Intl., progs, 368-70, 
Sept. 1908: HP : Pol, Br. A-25(1), progs. B 310, 1909; EP : Sec. I-Oct. 
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thousands of Brahmins from all parts of the country were 
fed every day in the palace. Gas was laid down in and 
around the palace specially for the occasion, and the top 
of the palace tower was lighted by electric light.’’74 
Bijoy Chand was especially noted for the lavishness of the 
durbars conducted by him.*° 
The doctrine of raja-dharma also upheld that part of the 
resources of the raja be allocated for the welfare of the prajas 
from whom the raja demanded subservience. The Maharajas 
were not laggardly in establishing and maintaining ties with 
the local populace which breached boundaries of caste, class 
and religion. Despite the changes that were being ushered in, 
religion remained an important issue in the lives and thoughts 
of Bengalis, and patronage of religious institutions continued to 
be one way of acquiring prestige. It was said of the Raj family 
that there “was not a single place sacred to the Hindus in 
which [it] did uot own a temple and an endowment, and 
through its vast landed properties [were] scattered temples of 
Hindu worship supported at the cost. of the Raj’’.”> Almost 
half the princely income of the Raj was yearly devoted to the 
performance of Hindu rites and ceremonies. Various Hindu 
festivals were celebrated in the Rajbéri during which period 
“neighbouring villages [emptied] out their rural population who 
pour[ed] into this town in battalions and [made] it as brisk as 
the day islong”.”? Their patronage was not however guided 
by narrow sectarian barriers; although Hindus, they managed 
a Muslim shrine in Burdwan.78 They had also encouraged the 
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Brahmo Samaj to establish a branch in Burdwan.” Although 
the Brahmo Samaj never achieved much prominence in 
Burdwan,” the anniversary of its establishment was celebrated 
with great eclat in the Rajbéri.. In 1921 Bijoy Chand decided 


to construct a Viharain Burdwan in which was installed a 
statuette of Buddha.®? 


Religious life was closely interwoven with the caste 
system. The Maharaja of Burdwan was the President of the 
Khhatris and took an active interest in their welfare.*? He 
also exerted considerable territorial influence over the Goalas, 
Bagdis and Namasudras.*4 


The Raj family also supported many fairs. These fairs 
were important from several points of view. They were the 
“meeting grounds of many religions and many cultures, crafts 
and motifs from far and near, of ideas and design, workman- 
ship, excellence and finish, and tools and appliances, of trends 
of the future and vanishing practices of the past, of adapta- 
bility and local variation, of skill and imagination....’% The 
best known of the fairs patronised by the Raj family was the 
rath-mela held at Kanchannagar. Another was the one held 
during the festival of Uttarayan. It was reported of these 
fairs that most of the articles offered for sale were of indigenous 
manufacture. 


The Raj family had been traditionally looked to for help 
and leadership during natural calamities. The Damodar river 
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is given to flash flooding. One of the duties of the 
Zamindars under the Mughal administration had been the 
Protection of the embankments, 8? They were held Tesponsible 
for the Poolbundi administration of their estates. This State of 


cost.*° The Burdwan estate paid the large sum of Rs. 60,000 
for the maintenance of these embankments, However, despite 
the fact that the Maharajas no longer directly administered 
the maintenance of the embankments they continued to be 
appealed to for aid during the Periodic floods of the Damodar. 

The patronage of the Raj family was not limited to these 
traditional spheres. Like the dalapatis of Calcutta, the 
Maharajas and their Kinsmen showed themselves willing to 
support modern institutions as well. This was particularly 
evident in the case of education. The estate maintained both 
a modern Anglo-vernacular school and a Sanskrit Catuspathi, 
a Hindi pathsala and a muktab.®° The only college in Burdwan 
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Of the public libraries jp Burdwan the Burdwan Raj Library 
was the largest and most frequently used.°2 


Several of the recreational facilities and activities in 
Burdwan were also dependent on the munificence of the 
Maharajas. The zoologica] gardens attached to the Rajbari 
were one of the principa| places of interest in the town. 
Various members of the family took a keen interest in diverse 
cultural,™ intellectual and sporting activities in the town. 
Mahtab Chand had even funded a local newspaper, the 
Bardhaman Sangbad.* Little however is known of the fate of 
this enterprise. 


The financial resources of the Raj family thus enabled it 
to be involved in many aspects of the social life of Burdwan 
and create the illusion of a little kingdom as of old, where, as 
a local resident was moveg to remark, it seemed that it was 
the raja who was everyone’s “mother and father.” The 
Maharajas themselves succumbed from time to time to the 
strength of this illusion, Bijoy Chand caused a great deal of 
amusement in 1905 by declaring in a private darbar that his 
relations with the British Government were still friendly:% a 
remark that only a full sovereign can make in relation to 
foreign and friendly powers, Many outsiders too were wont 
to regard the Maharajas as “natural Jeaders of the people.””® 


Other local men tried jp their own way to set their 
imprint on the town. Thus Bangshagopal Nandey built the 
Town Hall which is named after him, and his son Nirmal- 
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kumar funded the establishment of the modern cremation 
grounds (Nirmal Jeel),1% Wealthy merchants like Charuchandra 
Dey supported: the construction of temples.1° Yet others like 
Dinanath Das and Bishalaksha Basu ran private charitable 
homes. Although we have little concrete data, such men must 


Instances of these men coming together to Support various 
causes were not unknown. Sometimes these were just various 
social and cultural functions organised by the Maharaja. When 
Lord Curzon visited Burdwan jin 1905, the Maharaja, who 
acted as host, called upon various “respectable men” to assist 
him in according a fitting reception to the Viceroy.192 Again, 
in 1915, the Maharaja approached the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
and asked them to hold their annual literary conference for 
that year in Burdwan town. The proposal was accepted and 
the conference, considered to be the largest ever held in 
Burdwan, was carried through with the “cooperation of the 
Maharajadhiraj Bahadur, zamindars, lawyers, doctors, educa- 
tionists, businessmen and other leading men of the town.’?!03 


Attention was also paid to other more “weighty” causes. 
The Burdwan Cooperative Bank, the largest and most solvent 
of such institutions in the town, was established through the 
combined effort of orominent gentry, lawyers and merchants ;104 
the directors of the bank were drawn from both of the two 
major religious communities as well as from the different 
occupational groups.1% Again, in 1936 the Government pro- 
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central and western sections of the town feared loss of business 
because the proposed site was more than three miles down to 


towns people was strong enough to persuade the Government 


to defer building the bridge; the project was not in fact carried 
through till after Independence.1 


At the same time there is also evidence of competition 
for various sacred and secular goals that may be taken as 
indicators of the various cleavages that existed within local 
society. Sometimes this was expressed on an individual level : 
for example, when various men competed to secure prestigious 
posts like that of Honorary Magistrate. But in late nine- 
teenth century Bengal men were also beginning to express 
their views through the medium of voluntary associations. A 
few such associations were established in Burdwan. Among 
the earliest were those whose members shared a common 
ethno-religious background. The most enduring of such ethno- 
religious associations was the Burdwan Muhammadan 
Association which was founded in the year 1888 with the 
object of “creating and educating public opinion and promoting 


by guiding the community into well-ordered channels of pro- 
gress and development.” The causes that the Burdwan 
Muhammadan Association espoused with great vigour were 
greater representation of Muslims on the local self-governing 
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bodies and in the higher ministerial services. It also advocated 
the need to remove the educational backwardness of the com- 
munity by making more grants for Muhammadan education. 
Hostels for college and school students were in short supply in 
Burdwan. The Association tried to ameliorate this situation by 
maintaining a large hostel, partly with Government grants and 
partly through public subscriptions.?! 


The Burdwan Muhammadan Association was the only 
ethno-religious organisation that was recognised by the 
Government." However, the Hindus also attempted to 
establish several such associations although these were not 
so enduring in nature. The earliest caste association to 
be founded in Burdwan seems to have been the Ugra 
Kshatriya Samaj which was established in the year 1888." The 
Ugra Kshatriyas (a phrase literally meaning the “fierce 
Kshatriyas”), locally known as the Aguris, were a caste peculiar 
to Burdwan district. They were reputed to be the product of 
unions between the Khhetris of the House of Burdwan and 
the Sadgops of the Gopbhum dynasty, and to have come into 
existence as a distinct caste only around the eighteenth 
century."* Although they were considered to be a respectable 
caste, the Aguris were never accorded the full Status of 
Kshatriyas by the other castes. A major preoccupation of the 
Ugra Kshatriya Samaj seemed to have been the establishment 
of what the caste consiaered to be its rightful status. Attention 
was frequently drawn in public meetings to what was considered 
to be unfavourable accounts of the Ugra Kshatriyas in various 
Government and other publications. A motion was moved to 
formulate a protest to the Government with regard to the des- 
cription of the caste in the District Gazetteer. In another 
instance members objected to the use of the term “cultivating” 
with reference to the caste. They signed a memorandum in 
which they suggested the substitution of the term “agricultural” 
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which they felt would comprehend the various classes of the 
Ugrakshatriyas holding tenures, under-tenures and raiyati 
holdings."4 The Samaj also started a journal, the Ugra 
Kshatriya Pratinidhi, in 1891; this however lasted only a couple 
of years. It also funded the publication of books such as Hari 
Charan Bandhu’s Ugra Kshatriyatwa and Rajpoot O Usgra 
Kshatriya which tried to establish the right of the Ugra 
Kshatriyas to Kshatriya status. 


The members of the Samaj were drawn from a wide 
variety of occupational backgrounds, The most influential ones 
in Burdwan were the wealthy merchant families as the Panjas 
and the Kundus, eminent lawyers as Banwarilal Hati, Mrity- 
unjoy Chaudhuri and Bidthubhushan Sikdar as well as men like 
Kumar Bihari Samanta, a medical practitioner."* They 
presided over the various meetings organised by the Samaj in 
Burdwan as well as attended sessions in Calcutta. 


The Ugra Kshatriya Samaj flourished till about 1913; 
thereafter it entered a period of decline from which it never 
quite recovered. Fresh attempts to revive it were made in 
1920; it could not however be kept afloat for very long.¥? 
A third attempt to revive the society was made in 1927 but its 
activities remained limited to holding occasional meetings in 
the town. 


There was also a fairly vocal Brahmin group in Burdwan. 
The central figure in this group was the well-known lawyer 
and satirist Indranath Bandopadhyay. Indranath was greatly 
concerned about the possibility of the “ritual degeneration” 
of the Brahmins. He had close ties with the Basu family of 
Raina and the Sens of Kalna who owned the Bangavasi and the 
Hitavadi respectively. Indranath wrote many articles under 
the pseudonym “‘Panchananda” in these two journals in which 
he exhorted Brahmins to take care to preserve their ritual 
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purity."* In later years, Sriharsha Mukherjee, another well- 
known lawyer and close associate of Indranath, took over the 
leadership of the Brahmin group.™® He was chiefly instru- 
mental in organising the meeting of the All-India Brahmin 
Association which was held in Burdwan in 1930.32° 


There are but few data available about efforts made by 
other local castes to establish formal organisations on the 
above lines in Burdwan, although such bodies existed in 
Calcutta. It was reported that in 1904 Babu Surendranath 
Kabyatirtha came to Burdwan as a representative of the 
Calcutta Kayastha Sabha to organise a meeting of the local 
Kayasthas which was held at the house of Rai Nalinaksha Bose 
Bahadur. The consultation did not however prove satisfactory 
and the meeting was postponed indefinitely.12 


A second kind of association that was making its appear- 
ance in Bengal (and elsewhere in India) was that aimed at 
bringing together members of a particular class or profession. 
There were not many of these in Burdwan. The two best- 
known and most influential ones in nineteenth century Bengal 
were the British Indian Association and the Indian Association. 
The British Indian Association was founded in 1851. Most 
of its members were wealthy zamindars and its main aim was 
the defence of landed interests. There was however no branch 
of it established in Burdwan until 1926,}22 although some local 
Zamindars including the Maharaja (Bijoy Chand was president 
fora considerable period of time) were members of it and 
attended meetings in Calcutta. The Indian Association 
established branches elsewhere in Burdwan district but not in 
the town itself.123 The two groups who were successful in 
establishing formal organisations were the lawyers and the 
merchants. The exact dates of their foundation could not be 
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ascertained with any certainty, but they were reckoned to have 
begun functioning around the end of the nineteenth century.’ 


Few though they were and intermittent as their function- 
ing seemed to be, the associations were important in that they 
introduced to local men some of the elements of modern 
politics as managing committees, paying members and regular 
meetings. They also provided a relatively stable support 
system which was important in the context of other simultane- 
ous processes as the development of local self-government and 
the extension of the elective system. 


Other avenues for expressing points of view such as the 
press were extremely limited. In Burdwan there seems to have 
been little effort made to establish journalism as an independent 
profession. Most of the newspapers were sponsored by various 
men involved in nationalist activities and they were not very 
long-lived phenomena. Of those which seem to have been 
independent of this, the first one to which we have any 
reference is the Bardhaman Jnan Pradayani which is reputed to 
have been started in 1845 under the editorship of one 
Bishweswar Bandopadhyay. Another paper called the Brahmo- 
samaj began publication in 1886.7 There is little additional 
data about these papers, especially with regard to their content, 
whether or not they championed particular causes or were 
more geared to providing a source of general information. 
Something of the state of the profession in Burdwan can be 
deduced from the fact that the most famous of the early 
journalists, Indranath Bandopadhyay, wrote for journals that 
were published elsewhere. 


Other important fields, involvement in which entitled 
men to claim the status of representatives of “native public 
opinion’ were that of public welfare and of education. The 
only private schools in Burdwan were-~ those run by the Raj 
family and the Church Missionary Society. The former was 
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administered by officers of the Raj estate, the latter by members 
of the order. 


This account of the social scene in Burdwan has concen- 
trated on the activities of those who were considered to be the 
leading men, to the obvious exclusion of the women, Of Bijoy 
Chand’s consort it was said that “when she found that her 
young husband was determined to take his proper place in 
social and political life as the senior Hindy nobleman of 
Bengal, she determined also for herself that she would take her 
place beside him and render him all the assistance in her power, 
She applied herself to the study of English manners and the 
English language; and in a wonderfully short time had stepped 
out in all dignity and modesty from her accustomed seclusion 
into the social life of Bengal. She has been the hostess at great 
entertainments, at which His Excellency the Viceroy and Lady 
Minto, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and other notable 
persons in Bengal life, along with their wives, and along with 
the leaders of both European and Indian Society, have been 
gathered together. She takes the deepest interest in all her 
husband’s doings.’*!26 


Few of the other women seem to have had such opportu- 
nity of participating in public life. Little was done to encou- 
rage even female education in the nineteenth century. William 
Adams’ report mentions that there was but one school for 
women in Burdwan and that it was attended largely by 
European and Eurasian women.!2? In the 1880s Maharaja 
Mahtab Chand established a free primary school for girls known 
as the “Maharani Adhirani Balika Vidyalaya” which included 
the worship of Lord Shiva in its curriculum along with other 
more routine subjects.** In 1920 a section of the Ratepayers’ 
and Voters’ Association was requested to call a Public meeting to 
consider a note by the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal 
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proposing to establish a girls’ school in Burdwan.12* However, 
it was only in 1934, that a second school for girls was set up in 
Burdwan.’ The Hari Sabha Girls’ School was again only a 
primary school and it too included the worship of Lord Shiva 
in its curriculum. Not until 1936 did the Municipality set up 
its own Girls’ High School and even at that late date students 
were difficult to recruit.% Doubtless, as in many other 
societies, there were women who were able to exercise some 
degree of control over their menfolk from behind the scenes but 
they remained unrecorded and unlauded. 
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CHAPTER 5 


URBAN GOVERNMENT UNDER THE RAJ: 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION IN BURDWAN 


An important instigator of change in colonial India was 
the effort at administrative devolution by the Government. The 
modern municipal system which arose mainly in response to 
the pressing financial needs of the colonial Government effected 
changes not only in terms of the urban services it sought to 
provide, but, more importantly, in terms of the scope it allowed 
for men to acquire local influence. 


City administration under the earlier (Mughal) system 
had been concerned in the main with market control, internal 
security and the maintenance of arterial roads. The Mughal 
Government did not levy any rates on housing, water, lighting 
or scavenging, the well-known elements of modern municipal 
taxation, because it rendered no services in these respects. The 
citizens had to rely on their own devices and on the munificence 
of wealthy philanthropists with regard to such requirements, 


In the Mughal system, formal control was vested in the 
kotwal who was appointed under the sanad of the emperor and 
enjoyed high status. The kotwal was essentially a police officer 
of the town but he was also endowed with certain magisterial 
powers. Many aspects of city life came under his purview; he 
appointed a mir muhalla or headman for every ward; he kept 
a register of roads, houses and Sweeper colonies, supervised 
the markets, checked weights and measures, and fixed local 
prices; he also levied the local taxes, market dues, tolls and 
transit duties,? 


—— 
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Informal control on the other hand was generally exer- 
cised by leaders of castes and guilds. It was they who were 
called upon to mediate in civil disputes, to help regulate 
commercial practices, and to maintain order in the localities in 
which they lived. However, while the influence of the kotwal 
was town-wide, that of these leaders was usually restricted to 
their respective muhallas. 


A general line of thinking about the municipal system 
introduced by the British is that it “supplanted the individual 
local bosses in the business of governing the locality.’”* The 
Municipal Commissioners had the power to provide more 
public services and to wield far greater patronage than the old 
local leaders had. The latter quickly became aware that it was 
both possible and necessary to seek much of the prestige and 
power that they had previously gained through their personal 
role as arbiters and benefactors, through membership of these 
new institutions. Moreover, the new bodies ruled over areas 
much larger than those which locally eminent men controlled 
on an individual basis. They thus offered new avenues of 
influence, and brought many of the old elites together to dispute 
for these higher prizes. 


A concomitant line of thinking is that the introduction 
of the elective system in 1876 served “naturally” to exacerbate 
tensions between the British and the Indians*, between Hindus 
and Muslims®, and between the old and new elite. The general 
failure of municipal bodies to live up to expectations is attri- 
buted to the fact that each of these various groups tended to 
regard the municipal system as a system of spoils allocation as 
well asto the cultural differences that existed between them 
and which became a source of tension when they were impinged 
upon by urban reforms.® 
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More recent studies while acknowledging the fact that 
the introduction of the municipal system opened up a new 
field of rivalry also stress that the tensions it generated did not 
Tun along definite caste, class or religious lines and that the 
various groups could and did often come together to spearhead 
urban reforms.” They also point out the fact that urban im- 
provements were not carried out to the expected degree was due 
just as much to the restrictions imposed by the colonial regime 
as to cultural factors and political rivalries.* In this chapter we 
attempt to examine the validity of this point of view. 


Some of the municipal studies which have appeared to 
date have taken the municipal constitutions and structures as 
given and concentrated upon the dynamics of municipal 
politics. But, as Christine Furedy® points out, the constitutional 
principles of those municipal bodies were by no means settled, 
even late in the nineteenth century. The development of the 
municipal system was not a monolithic process. A | Major con- 
cern of this chapter is to relate changes in the functions or the 
municipal councils, the Structure of Management, and the 
definitions of councillors’ roles to general political dynamics in 
Burdwan. 


The history of urban government in Burdwan falls 
naturally into four periods : the first is from 1810 till 1865 when 
a system of urban taxation was introduced but there was no 
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third period was also brief, lasting from 1875 when the elective 
principle was introduced till 1884; some more steps were taken 
to improve the general health of the town but these were 
largely due to the initiative of the Maharaja. The elected 
commissioners had little real power to determine the allocation 
of municipal resources. The final period followed Lord Ripon’s 
Jocal self-government reforms: official control was greatly 
reduced, the municipality was more popularly ‘constituted and 
men from the new professional and commercial groups were 
able to exercise increasingly greater control over the munici- 
pality. Following the resolution of 1909 men from Burdwan 
were also able to acquire extra-local influence through the 
municipality. 

In many towns which were characterised by the over- 
whelming presence of a local magnate, the latter himself or 
members of his family joined the Municipal Board in an effort 
to gain additional local power. The Municipal Board then often 
became the arena into which previous family feuds were 
extended.” In Burdwan, however, apart from a brief period 
between 1929 and 1934 when Maharaja Kumar Uday Chand 
joined the Board as a nominee of the Government,'! no member 
of the Raj family itself attempted to secure a seat in the munici- 
pality. The Raj family was instead represented by two of its 
employees, both of whom were nominated members. Like 
many modern politicians who concentrate on state or regional 
level politics, the Maharajas kept largely aloof from direct 
participation in local municipal politics. Yet this did not lead 
to a total undermining of their position as “natural leaders” 
of the town, for their aid and counsel continued to be invoked 
by Government officials as well as by the citizens of Burdwan. 


1810-1865 


Town duties were first imposed in Burdwan in 1810. By 
Regulation XV of 1810 a tax on houses and shops was imposed 
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in all those towns which came within Regulation X of 1810 in 
which a Collector of a district resided. The tax was under the 
supervision of the Board of Revenue and was fixed at a rate of 
5 percent of the annual rental value of houses and 10 per 
cent of the annual value of Shops. The tax was meant for 
augmenting the public resources and was not for the local use 
of the town. Under Regulations III of 1814 and XXII of 
1816 provision was made for: using local taxes to employ 
town chaukidars, but it was not until 1837 that it was declared 


lawful “to appropriate a portion of the tax so levied to the 
purpose of cleansing and repairing the town’”’.!2 


A system of local taxation had thus already been intro- 
duced before the passing of the first Municipal Act (Bengal 
Act X) of 1842 enabling the resident of “any place or public 
resort of residence under the Presidency of Fort William, not 
within the town of Calcutta to make better provision for pur- 
Poses connected with the public health and convenience’’.!3 As 
it was proposed that the revenue be raised by a direct tax, the 
tax nowhere met with popular acceptance. “It was only intro- 
duced in one town and there the inhabitants, when called upon 
to pay the tax, not only refused but prosecuted the Collector 
for trespass when he attempted to levy it.” 


The next Municipal Act was passed in 1850. It reserved 
the initiative to local residents and empowered the Government, 
after proclamation in the area concerned, to appoint the 
Magistrate and others to be members of the Municipal Board. 
The Board could decide whether to levy taxes on houses or 
town duties, or any other tax, and the amount and rate of the 
same, it could define nuisances and could impose penalties not 
exceeding Rs. 50 for committing such nuisances. The taxes were 
recoverable by the Magistrate as fines under Act X of 1830. 
The Government retained powers to suspend the operation 
of the Act in any town and to appoint any person to examine 
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and report on the conduct of the Commissioners in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act.4® 


The Act of 1850 was not particularly successful. It pro- 
vided mainly for maintenance of a police force, and only in the 
case of surplus funds was any amount diverted for ordinary 
repairs of roads or for sanitation and lighting."* There _was 
however an increasingly urgent need to improve the sanitary 
conditions of the towns and to deal with the virulent epidemics 
of the 1860s which led to the passing of the District Municipal 
Improvement Act of 1864. 


1865-1875 


The Burdwan Municipality was formed in 1865. It con- 
sisted of the town proper and 93 little villages, lying close to 
each other and surrounding it; together they covered an area 
of 8.4 square miles and contained a total population of 
32,321." The Act provided for the appointment of the 
Magistrate, the District Superintendent of Police, the Executive 
Engineer and seven local residents to form a municipal body. 
The chief source of revenue was the tax on holdings, but the 
committee could also levy a tax on horses, carriages and 
carts.!® 


The indigenous population had very little say in the actual 
functioning of the municipality. The structure of municipal 
administration in Burdwan followed the general pattern else- 
where. Boards were formed by the District Magistrate from 
among his mulaqutis (associates) and other “respectable citizens’’. 
The official influence was almost overwhelming. Lord Hobart, 
the then Governor of Madras, summed up the position as 


follows: 


“The population of a municipality does not in any 
sense govern itself except that some of its leading men, 
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nominated by the Government, are placed on the Board. 
The Government of a Municipality is an oligarchy 
dependent upon a superior power which may control its 
action to almost any conceivable extent.”!9 


Few urban services were provided during this period. The 
most noteworthy project was that aimed at ' providing Burdwan 
with an adequate supply of water. Most of the drinking water 
in Burdwan had traditionally been derived from the many 
watertanks that dotted the surface of the town.2° Much of 
the water was contaminated and it was considered to be the 
source of typhoid and cholera. After several very severe 
epidemics of cholera it was thought that there should be a 
modern waterworks in the town of Burdwan. In 1864 the 
Burdwan Municipality borrowed a sum of Rs. 40,000 from 
the Government to supply itself with pure water, and “a most 
successful commencement was made by opening a canal from 
the Damodar.” In 1872 a small sluice was constructed in the 
_Damodar embankment by the Municipality of Joojooty about 
twelve miles above Burdwan and the Damodar water was 
brought down the Banka river to supply the town; a weir was 
constructed across the Banka to raise the level of the water. 


Some steps were also taken to provide medical facilities. 
The Burdwan Town Dispensary had been established by the 
Government in 1837 and operated under the charge of a Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon.®? Private dispensaries were maintained by the 
Burdwan Raj and the East India Railway Company.*8 In July 
1871 four special fever dispensaries were established simul- 
taneously in the town and also a depot for medical stores with 
a Sub-Assistant Surgeon specially appointed to its charge to 


ensure that a sufficient supply of medicine should always be at 
hand.*4 
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Rs. 4’; this produced an electoral roll of 9,536.29 A candidate 
for election had to be a registered male rate-payer : of full age, 
resident within the municipal limits or within three miles there- 
of, who could read and write and had never been convicted of 
a non-bailable offence.®° He was supposed to have paid the 
house rate on his own account to the tune of Rs. 10.31 


Several general elections were held in the period 1875- 
1884. They were held by ward and not by caste. The first 
was held in 1875 and officials felt that “the experiment was 
satisfactory”.®* This was in marked contrast to the elections 
in other small towns as Serampur where “they did not prove a 
success’’ and Kishnagar where it was reported tnat there was 
“no intelligent appreciation on the part of the rate-payers of 
the franchise conferred on them.’’33 However, even in Burdwan 
it took some time for the elective Spirit to establish itself. In 
the elections of June 1876 the number of persons who voted 
was only 649 out of the 9,356 Tate-payers entitled to vote,%4 
In 1879-80 the District Magistrate who was also the Chairman 
reported that : 


“The elective system has now been in operation in 
the municipality for a period of four years and appears 
to be gradually attaining popularity and the favour of 
the townspeople. There has been an increase during each 
successive year in the number of voters attending the 
polling stations, the candidates themselves exercising 
every effort to obtain a seat on the committee. The 
Municipal Commissioners are said to appreciate the 
dignity of their office ana have given evidence of their 
appreciation by a more regular attendance at meetings 
and by the warm interest which they manifest in the 
administration of the affairs of that municipality,’’%5 
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However, in 1880-81 only six candidates appeared to 
contest six vacancies. In one of the four wards there was one 
vacancy and just one candidate as well. In the remaining 
three wards, out of 6,000 persons eligible to vote, only 1,133 
exercised their right of franchise.*6 


Government control over municipal administration con- 
tinued to be very strong. The Chairman was the District 
Magistrate and appointed by the Government. The elected 
Indians as yet took little initiative in municipal matters. 
Shortly after the municipality had been established, the Chair- 
man, C.T. Metcalfe, submitted a Proposal to implement a 
scheme for providing filtered water to the town. Maharaja 
Mahtab Chand expressed his willingness to contribute 
Rs. 10,000 towards the cost of the waterworks. The other 
citizens of Burdwan were not so forthcoming with offers of 


Rs. 2,20,333. The citizens of Burdwan reiterated their former 
objections and in addition added the clause that the town 
could not afford it. They were vociferous enough in their 
protests to make the Chairman think that it would be advis- 
able to ask the Maharaja, whose Opinion was generally 
respected in the town, to act as mediator. Mahtab Chand 
decided that he would Support the scheme if he could be 
assured that it would not pose a threat to the religious beliefs 
of the people. The Maharaja seems to have been persuaded 
that the cause was worth pursuing for shortly afterwards he 
announced a contribution of Rs. 50,000 towards the scheme. 
However, his sudden death in 1881 put a halt to the proceed- 
ings.*7 


In 1882-83 the Government bought the Municipal sluices at 
Joojooty on the grounds that it was not advisable that different 
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parties should have control over the two sources of supply to 
the Banka river.** The Municipal Commissioners do not seem 
to have voiced any opposition to this move. 


1884-1947 


The Ripon reforms were ostensibly geared to making the 
urban political arena more open, especially for Indians. From 
1884 onwards only one-third of the members were nominees 
of the Government. The nominated members included two 
Government officials (the Civil Surgeon and the Superintendent 
of Police), a representative of the East India Railway 
Company which had large interests in the town and two 
employees of the Burdwan Raj estate.®° Provision was also 
made for at least one Muslim nominee. The Muslims were 
entitled to have five representatives on the Board; there was 
occasionally a second Muslim nominee in the event of there 
not being enough elected Muslims to complete the allotted 
quota.*0 


The provisions of 1884 also restricted the number of 
Officials on the Boards to a maximum of one-fourth of the total. 
As Table 17 shows these two provisions led to quite clearly 
discernible changes in the composition of the Municipal Board 
Over the years with a steady decline in the number of official 
and European members. 


There were also changes within the ranks of the Indian 
members themselves in that they were no longer restricted to 
those who had close ties with local Government officials. In 
Chapter Four we had noted that opportunities for men to 
acquire town-wide influence were limited. The municipality 
offered a more stable and more expansive base for acquiring 
such influence. It is not Surprising then that elections in 
Burdwan should come to be very keenly fought affairs.“ 


38. Burdwan Municipality, File on Burdwan Water-Works, unpag- 
inated, 

39. BLSG: Mun. Br., M 2A-6, progs. 14-26, April 1913, Recon- 
stitution of the Burdwan Municipality. * 

40. Ibid. 

41. Ibid. 
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TABLE 17 


Constitution of Burdwan Municipality 


*“Non-Official 


Indians 


Europeans 


Official 


Nominated Elected 


Ex-Officio 


Year 


12 
12 
13 
13 
12 
12 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
18 


11 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1885 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
16 
17 
17 
17 
16 
17 


1887 
1889 
1891 


1894 
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oS SS Se a a eee ae ee oe I 


1 2 3 4 &) 6 7 8 
ee 2 ee ee eee 
1897 1 6 15 4 17 3 18 
1899 1 6 15 2 20 2. 20 
1903 1 6 15 3 19 1 21 
1906 2 5 15 2 20 3 19 
1909 2 5 15 z 20 3 19 
1912 2 5 15 2 20 3° 19 
1915 3 4 15 2 20 2 20 
1919* 3 19 _ 2 20 _ 22 
1921 2 5 15 1 21 1 21 
1924 2 5 15 2 20 2 20 
1928 2 5 15 2 20 1 21 
1932. 2 5 15 2 20 _ 22 
1934 3 2 17 3 19 _ 22 
1938 2 5 15 2 20 _ 22 
1942 2 3 17 2 20 _ 22 
1946 2 5 15 2 20 _ 22 
*No elections were held in this year due to the supersession of Burdwan Municipality. 
Source: Form No. 1 appended to A Proceedings, Bengal Local Self-Government Department, Municipal Branch. 
TABLE 18 
Constitution of Burdwan Municipality : Elected Members 
Se a eee Ee ee Bile 
Year Landlords Merchants Professionals Others Hindus Muslims Others 
ee 
1899 3 1 8 3 10 By _ 
1903 3 1 7 1 9 5] ad 
1909 3 4 a 1 13 24 - 
1912 3 3 9 _ 10 5 _ 
1915 1 6 8 = 13 2 _ 
1919* 6 2 11 3 14 5 - 
1925 3 1 10 1 9 6 — 
1928 2 2 7 4 ll 4 _ 
1932 1 3 7 4 12s 3 _ 
1936 1 2 12 2 13 4 — 
1942 3 1 9 4 13 4 _ 
1946 3 2 9 3 12 5 _ 


oe re a 


*Nominated due to supersession of Burdwan Municipality. 
Sources; Proceedings of the Municipal Department; Calcutta Gazette; Proceedings of Burdwan Municipality, 


vit 
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_ At the same time it is pertinent to keep 
a limited section of the Population had the 
these elections. As Table 18 shows Most of 


not however the rule. The members subsumed under the 


category “others” included many who had obtained their posi- 
tion through access to influential residents of the town.!3 


This is not surprising for 


S €S are very similar. fo) 
the lawyers did not always act in monolithi _ However, 


other groups; nor were they alw 
from determining the allocation of resources 


TABLE 19 
Professions of Non-Official Chairmen of Burdwan Municipality 


Year Name 


Profession 


1884-1893 Nalinaksha Basu 

1894-1897 Jagadbandhu Mitra a 
1898-1901 Nalinaksha Basu 4 eo 
1902-1905 Abul Kasem 5 oo 
1906-1910 Nalinaksha Basu a. 
1911-1912 D 

1913 Depart et Please 
1913-1918 Muhammad Yasin oe 
1919-1923 Santosh Kumar Basu pos 
1924-1927 Muhammad Yasin Pl eae 
1928-1932 Muhammad Yasin me i 
1933-1936 Naresh Chandra Mitra a ‘ai 
1937-194] Girindra Kumar Chatterjee L a 
1942-1946 Santosh Kumar Basu tie 
1946-1952 Pranabeswar Sarkar abl 


Sources: Calcutta Gazette; 


—$$—— 
42. AARB: 1924-25, p. 33. 


43. BLSG: Mun. Br., M. IM-26, Progs, 84. 


Minutes of Burdwan Municipality, 


86, Dec. 1944, 
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The devolution of power after the Ripon reforms slowly 
changed the political structures of Indian towns. Elections for 
Municipal Boards and Chairmanships inaugurated a new 
process for acquiring power and many tried to make use of it. 


The Government had not neglected to institute a system 
of checks. The Magistrate and Deputy Magistrate retained the 
power to investigate municipal matters although they could 
not take over without a formal order from the Provincial 
Government. The ambitions of the Chairman and Commission- 
ers were ostensibly kept within bounds by the machinery of 
higher control centralised under the Supreme Government. 
Even though the control of the centre was gradually relaxed, 
it still remained necessary at the close of the nineteenth century 
for local bodies to submit all proposals for new activities and 
appointments to the provincial government. No employee who 
received a salary of more than Rs. 200 a month could be 
dismissed without the sanction of the higher authorities.’4 Yet 
a shrewd Chairman could often forestall an enquiry. Again, 
once the budget allocations were approved the Chairman and 
his following in the Council could determine their distribution 
to quite a considerable extent. After the expenditure, officials 
would inspect the work, but these inspections were often 
cursory. 


In 1884 Nalinaksha Basu was elected as the first non- 
Official Chairman of the Burdwan Municipality. Basu’s 
credentials were not unusual: a Western-educated, high-caste 
lawyer with a successful career in the district court. Although 
Basu is considered by some sources to be an opponent of the 
Maharaja,” this does not seem to have prevented him from 
enlisting the latter’s support in carrying out urban reforms. 
One of his first acts was to reopen the issue of the Burdwan 
waterworks. Maharaja Aftab Chand proved amenable to the 
idea of fulfilling his predecessor’s commitments.** The 


44. BLSG: Mun. Br., M I-M-10 (1), progs. 104-05, Dec. 1919, 
Report on the enquiry on the affairs of the Burdwan Municipality. 

45. Phakirchandra Ray, Shadhinata Aandoloner Patabuhmikay, 
Calcutta: Writers’ Forum Pty. Ltd., 1978, pp 115-116. 

46. Misra, op. cit. 
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Burdwan waterworks were constructed during the year 1884. 
85 at acost of Rs. 2,35,000. Of this amount the Government 
contributed Rs. 50,000 as a grant. The Maharaja made a 
similar contribution in return for which he was exempted from 
paying the water-tax. The balance of Rs. 1,24,500 was raised 
by loan in the open market.*7 The management of the works 
was put in the hands of a Special sub-committee of the 
Municipality which included among its members the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman, the Civil Surgeon, the District Superin- 
tendent of Police and an Engineer of the East Indian Railway. 
The supply of water was drawn from the Damodar river. The 
pumping station was Situated some 2} miles north-west of the 
town and had “four engines, three boilers, one intake with a 
roughing filter, five high level setting tanks, five filter beds with 
a daily capacity of 875,000 gallons and one clear water reser- 
voir with a Capacity of 285,000 gallons.’’** Basu was also 
successful in getting the Municipality to acquire its own build- 
ing and to set up its own school.*® 


Between the years 1894 and 1910 the position of Chairman 
rotated amongst Nalinaksha Basu and two other men, 
Jagadbandhu Hazra, a medical practitioner, and Abul Kasem, 
a well-known Muslim aimadar. All of these were considered 
to be leading citizens of Burdwan. None of them seems to 
have deviated from the general policy of drawing upon the 
tesources of the Raj estate to implement various schemes. 


Although the water supply had been the first of Burdwan’s 
requirements to receive any serious attention, an equally 
important requirement of the town was an adequate drainage 
system, for the one in Burdwan was notoriously bad. The 


depressions from which the materials for their construction 
were excavated and these tanks in many cases had become 


ee ewatieessice = . 
47. Report on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, 1881-82, p. xxi. 
48. BDG: Burdwan, p. 168, 
49. Misra, op. cit. 


50. Ibid. 
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veritable cess-pools, obstructing the natural drainage, and 
posing a serious source of danger to public health. In 1903 
the Government and the Maharaja each contributed a sum of 
Rs. 50,000 towards a scheme to alleviate this condition.*! The 
scheme however was not executed very satisfactorily .®2 


The growth of the town meant that more adequate hospi- 
tal facilities were needed. A first step towards meeting this 
requirement was taken by Maharaja Bijoy Chand in 1907. 
Bijoy Chand proposed that a hospital and dispensary based on 
the lines of the Sambhoonath Hospital in Calcutta be cons- 
tructed in Burdwan. The Municipal Commissioners agreed to 
this proposal and expressed their willingness to devote the 
whole of the amount they would obtain by the sale of the 
Municipal Dispensary lands and the buildings on them as their 
contribution towards the construction of the buildings for the 
proposed hospital as well as to pay Rs. 9,000 annually from 
the Municipal funds as their share of the maintenance 
expenses. The Maharaja stated that he was prepared to pay 
an annual sum of Rs. 12,000 for maintaining the hospital as 
well as to contribute a sum of Rs. 80,000 towards the 
initial building costs. He also offered to give the land required 
for the new buildings as well as to allow the dispensary build- 
ings belonging to him to be attached to the hospital free of 
cost. The Government contributed a sum of Rs. 80,000.°* 


The foundation stone of the hospital was laid in July 
1908 by Sir Andrew Fraser. During the construction of the 
hospital it was discovered that the cost had been underesti- 
mated. The Maharaja agreed to pay the additional sum of 
Rs. 20,000 to meet this deficit. The hospital was completed in 
1910. It was considered to have the best facilities of any 
Mufassil hospital and to be second in the province only to the 
ones in Calcutta. The proprietorship of the hospital was 
vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowment; and the 


51. BLSG: Mun. Br. M 557, progs. 23-30, Sept. 1907, Address 
to Sir Andrew Fraser. 

52. BLSG : Mun. Br., M 1-13, progs. 10-13, May 1935, District 
Magistrate’s Inspection Note. 


53. Ibid. 
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management in the hands ofa Committee of which the 
Maharaja was the president. The Committee also included 


Surgeon, the Chairman of the District Board, the Chairman of 
the Municipality, two Municipal Commissioners and three 
representatives of the Burdwan Raj.®4 


Apart from these the municipality undertook several 
other projects. As Table 20 shows, public works consumed a 
major portion of the municipal budget. Road building and 
Tepairs were a major item. In 1908 the Burdwan Municipality 
maintained 23 miles of metalled roads.°> The Burdwan Raj also 
kept up 10 miles of puéca roads.5® Some attention was also 
paid to projects like the construction of markets, Sheds, wells, 
slaughterhouses, latrines—and with the extension of municipal 
control over secondary education—school buildings,*? 


The achievement of the Burdwan Municipality during this 
Period aroused mixed sentiments. Some parties praised the 
“numerous schemes and improvements” undertaken by the 
Municipality®® and also the relative absence of “party spirit’ 
in the Municipality. Others, notably Government Officials, 
were inclined to take a more jaundiced view. There was much 
dissatisfaction regarding the collection of taxes, The resolution 
of 1901-02 stated that the collections in Burdwan were unsatis- 
factory. In 1902-03 the Lieutenant-Governor Claimed that all 
the municipalities in the division had shown good results except 
that of Burdwan. Again, in 1909-10, after referring to the 
State of collections in Burdwan Municipality, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council made the statement that the Councillors 
should not lose any time in remedying this state of affairs. In 
1910-11 after referring again to the resolution he made the 


ee 


54. A Handbook of Useful Information Regarding Burdwan, Burd- 
wan : Raj Press, 1908, p. 4. 


55. BDG: Burdwan, p. 140, 


56. Administration Report of the Burdwan Municipal Corporation, 
1946-47. 


57. Ibid. 


58. The Bengalee, § April, 1910, p. 5, 
59. Ibid., 20 November, 1904, p. 6. 
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TABLE 20 
Percentage of Total Expenditure 


Edu. 


Water Drainage Con. Med. Vacc, P. Works 


Light 


Gen. Est. 


Total 


Year 


Expenditure 


10 


13.9 6.1 


25.5 14.3 0.2 


2.2 
1.38 
1.8 
2.8 
125 


22 


16.3 


3.7 


8.1 


1,07,506 
1,11,901 
1,09,969 
1,17,613 
1,19,868 


1,25,814 


1900 
1902 
1903 
1907 
1909 


1911 


6.44 
6.18 
6.9 
f2 
7.9 


12.25 
12.9 


0.17 
0.15 


0.2 


12.04 


28.13 


10.46 
18.4 


3.38 
3.4 


8.7 


9.8 
10.2 


29.09 


8.9 


14.05 
11.9 


29.2 


16.3 


4.03 
4.26 
4.4 
3.4 
3.9 
3.8 
5.05 
4.3 


7.07 
7A 

8.08 
5.17 


0.25 
0.2 


11.05 


30.4 


21.5 


15.3 


8.3 


30.6 


14.05 
10.3 


13.9 5.6 


5.8 0.1 


27 


25.7 


1,70,242 
1,67,861 


1912 


5.4 
12.1 


12.4 


5.5 0.1 


24.8 


21.7 


14.3 


5.3 


1914 


15.3 


16.5 15.1 22.3 4.9 0.1 


21.06 
22.02 


5.2 
5.4 


6.3 


1,88,566 


1,69,415 
1,44,746 


1915 


13.3 


15.3 
9.5 


0.18 


5.4 
6.2 4.1 


24.2 


6.02 
27 


1916 


16.5 


25.4 


1917 
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following remarks : “Reviewing the municipal administration 


a /|anSmadcag SIAAGtrIN ene of the year as a whole it appears that in p owanl Division the 
ir Ge ena >. two Worst managed are Burdwan and Midnapore. 
Attention was also drawn to the neglect of ah ee 
SS2e8uenecess eegas items as conservancy. No more trenchant comments wer! 
= SSSR SSS anna ge S : Ae : bject: it 
Se oe ee passed by the Royal Commission than upon this subject; : 
figured largely in every Sanitary Commissioner's ee 
as x x0 rapidly became the object of every eres tok 
SSSsussgs 5 i frequently complai 
“si sescneses edges 23 The Magistrate of Burdwan frequent £ ite eke 
Burdwan was a most unsatisfactory municipality ei aa 
Veege= “No outdoor supervision seems to have been exercise J : 
| ith . ot 43s Bs Sos ang Ps commissioners if one may judge by the dirty conditions of the 
~s town Streets as well as its tanks and drains was a comment 
that One often comes across in the various reports. 
~ 
“/eeeeaesec ~ 3 — 
sip ladaed.. a a E a a q 2 5 a S 3 The citizens of Burdwan were also beginning to express 
: their discontent with the way the Burdwan Municipality was 
5 Tun. Ags Table 21 shows, next to the house and the land od 
elea8eaxsae Ada Se 2h Oe § the water rates were the most lucrative sources of income for 
aie MBL ats hs oh sboiate y S the Burdwan Municipality. Yet although more than two 
S decades had elapsed since the establishment of the chur as 
3 waterworks, there were still several sections of the oe a = 
i i eda 
jo S28 es8sseanesen a2“alé had not been supplied with filtered water. Thus lamen 
SSRSPsgtssedsa aaa a] 8 anonymous citizen of Burdwan : 
cd . . . 
c “The Municipality is amassing yearly to the SS ew 
Sees SS Aas2enanche = Rs, 10,000 from the water rates. It is laying by year a ‘a 
te bine i 7) SS peer oe 8 year Rs. 500 for the Boiler Sinking Fund. . Ours is en 
= Municipality that has the rare advantage of enjoying - 
e Munificence of one of the biggest landholders of Fae : 
i Ours is the Municipality which has almost Aone 
“ agigsaesessegagsessy a “at its helm aripe old man of whose abilities we have 
ee Peers i, 3 63 heard so much. Ours is the Municipality about be 
3 ‘numerous schemes’ and ‘proposed improvements o 
5 which His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has put pf 
si i dministration Report o 
N NS ORSSSSIS ake Sessa x 4 note in the last Annual A 
SRASSRB SSE Sr eowoeeSse % 
Sa cedda saas3 asata | § 60, BLCD, Vol. LI, 19 November, 1919, p. 1952. 
8 61, BLSG: Mun. Br., MIR, progs. ee ees eee 
NANQKARSRASzamsenne an on the administration of the municipalities in the Burdwan Di 
7 SQ SAASRARRH KSSH RRS 1910-191], 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

1892 
1893 

1894 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1907 
1909 
1911 
1912 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


2,365 — 32,968 
10,301 — 29,750 
17,904 ~~ 38,428 
5,509 — 33,721 
15,447 — 34,787 
20,471 —= 30,612 
18,499 —= 31,344 
9,712 — 30,734 
9,154 — 34,328 
36,338 — 37,363 
10,979 — 35,019 
3,623 — 38,269 
2 i 
10,011 — 36,180 
8,317 — 36,733 
1,610 — 36,700 
856 —— 34,241 
390 — 39,332 
5,140 a 33,685 
16 — 40,919 
603 — 37,696 
3,326 ae 42,228 
19,440 Es 42,842 
96,342 = 2 
1,10,126 —— 45,084 
41,974 — 39,113 
22,944 — 46,824 
16,889 — 48,929 
3,981 — 47,688 
1,10,806 = 59,773 
1,84,160 = 59,636 
1,21,955 aS 57,976 
73,599 == 60,475 
38,579 = 59,772 
19,092 — 66,142 
38,332 — 63,869 
29,766 — 59,255 


TABLE 21 


Income 
Year Balance in hand i 
declosken Octroi House & Prof. & Tax on Road & Water Conservancy Total 


Land Tax Trade Tax 


revenue year & Vebivles Fa 
1 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


a 


1,237 
1,107 
1,140 
1,181 
1,275 
1,147 
1,170 
1,208 
1,102 
1,511 
1,776 
1,499 
1,876 
1,836 
1,608 
1,409 
1,271 
863 
1,881 
1,348 
1,223 
1,293 
1,296 
1,321 


3,558 
3,792 
3,753 
3,894 
3,380 
3,902 
3,450 
4,178 
4,141 
4,059 
4,472 
4,045 


4,562 
4,507 
4,561 
5,205 
5,733 
6,039 
5,588 
4,195 
5,497 
6,056 
6,733 
6,269 
88,73 
8,700 
7,765 
7,117 
7,836 
8,002 
8,557 
8,505 
8,616 
9,416 
8,422 
8,449 


5,300 
4,275 

5,580 
6,075 
5,031 

4,916 
4,630 
4,800 
4,575 
4,460 
3,579 
5,175 
6,050 
5,500 
3,850 
4,510 
4,675 

3,125 


5,221 
8,741 
1,598 
3,652 


17,137 
16,015 
13,003 
13,207 
14,912 
15,155 
17,226 
16,554 
17,908 


17,154 
19,292 
20,512 
19,499 
22,227 
20,058 
24,624 
23,260 
26,665 
27,056 
29,320 
28,765 
36,628 
45,285 
38,347 
37,714 
43,666 
41,128 
41,187 
43,769 
41,846 
48,133 
49,405 
49,586 


10,240 

9,886 
11,724 
16,883 
16,094 
17,675 


16,336 
16,305 

16,215 
15,221 

17,554 
14,803 
18,196 
16,567 
18,441 

18,408 
20,618 
20,015 
16,802 
21,646 
22,025 

21,061 

33,578 

31,696 
31,970 
34,579 

31,989 


41,251 
37,080 
44,906 
56,746 
56,947 
52,369 
63,264 
64,242 
70,999 
80,180 
76,961 
84,064. 


80,920 
82,458 
85,279 
81,928 
92,575 
80,634 
99,100 
96,801 
101,834 
99,800 
106,696 
107,741 
109,342 
129,791 
122,524 
117,013 
150,799 
144,440 
142,001 
151,288 
143,523 
171,020 
159,273 
154,252 


(Contd. on next page) 
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154,252 
161,451 
180,527 


32,009 
35,159 
39,136 


49,586 


46,234 
53,565 


1,004 


3,707 


8,474 


73,652 1,909 
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Municipalities, And it is still grievously true of this 
self-same municipality, that not a foot of main pipe 
extension could be offered in a quarter of a century.’’62 


These complaints were to become increasingly pronounced 
as the Government introduced further reforms which added to 
the attractiveness of securing a Municipal Commissionership 
and thus increased the potential for friction and rivalry. 


A major spark was set to municipal politics by the 
Councils Act of 1909. In this year the Government passed the 
resolution that all municipalities should be grouped together 
Division by Division and that the municipalities within each 
Divisional area should take it in turns to exercise the Privilege 
bestowed upon them of recommending a person for nomination 
in the Council. Only those municipalities which enjoyed a 
clear income from municipal resources proper of Rs. 5,000 and 
Over were to be allowed to exercise the right of voting for the 
selection of a candidate for nomination to the Council. The 
voting power of each municipality was calculated on the basis 
of its ordinary income. The Burdwan Muncipality with an 
income of Rs, 1,14,771 was awarded five votes,® 


This was an important move for it gave the ambitious 
politician his best chance to climb to provincial power. At the 
same time it also increased the likelihood of scarce municipal 
resources being used to bait supporters. 


Nalinaksha Basu was the first person to be elected from 
Burdwan. The same’ anonymous citizen alleged that he had 
Managed to doso by using his position as Chairman of the 
Municipality ; 


“. the Municipality, under the directive of the 
Chairman, invited applications with fees of Rs. 125 for 
each house-connection and for which the vote-payers had 
been clamouring for ever and long. Fees even at the 
exorbitant rate of Rs. 125 poured in from all sides and 
depositors were as much elated to see their own Chairman 


——— 
62. The Bengalee, 5th April, 1910, p. 5. 


63. Ibid. 
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elected as they were at the prospect of getting their object 
of tantalisation close within reach. But in spite of our 
Oliver’s unreasonable demand having been met his spectre 
isagain before us and asking this time for Rs. 200 for 
each connection, though the Municipality has notoriously 
failed to give connections to those from whom Rs. 7,500 
has been taken upon the express understanding that 
house-connections shall be given at last.’’®4 


missioners were granted greater freedom to direct the 
allocation of municipal resources. Indians had been for some 
time voicing much discontent about official interference, espe- 
cially on the matter of finance. This was a factor which 


Lieutenant-Governor was not willing to extend this to all 
municipalities; he was however Prepared to allow an experi- 
ment in this direction in the municipalities of the Presidency 
and Burdwan Divisions whose annual income exceeded one 
hundred thousand rupees. The Burdwan Municipality was one 
of those which fell into this category.® 


The initial apathy towards municipal elections had by 
this time begun to be replaced by a greater interest in the 
elections. Burdwan had become specially notable among pro- 
vincial towns both for the Keenness with which elections were 
fought as well as for the high proportion of Trate-payers coming 
to vote. Officials were often prompted to remark on the high 
Status attached to the position of Municipal Commisssoner.°? 
“But the social status conferred by a seat on the board,” was, 
according to one district Magistrate, ‘‘as nothing to the power 
of patronage.’®8 
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65. The Bengalee, 18th January, 1911, p. 10. 
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Not surprisingly, the subsequent history of the Burdwan 
Municipality was marked by increasingly keen struggles for 
control over the administration. Sometimes this took the 
form of attempts to eliminate potential opposition. In 1913 a 
suit was filed by Abul Kasem against Devendranath Sarkar, 
the Chairman of the Burdwan Municipality. Kasem had been 
a candidate for election asa Municipal Commissioner in Ward 
D of the Burdwan Municipality and sent in a nomination 
paper under Rule 4 of the election rules. The Chairman, how- 
ever, without any assignable reason, instead of publishing his 
name had omitted it from the list and held the election without 
him. Kasem claimed that he had not only stood very good 
chances of winning, he had also the chance of being elected 
either Chairman or Vice-Chairman. This was not totally without 
foundation, given the fact that Kasem was regarded as one of 
the most influential Muslims in Burdwan and had served as 
Chairman of the Municipality from 1902 to 1905.%° 


Another suit was filed by Jagadbandhu Hazra who had 
also been Chairman of the Municipality at an earlier date, 
regarding the election of the Chairman. It was alleged that 
Devendranath Sarkar had manipulated matters so as to ensure 
that only members who supported his candidature would be 
present at the first meeting of the new board. Before the 
Dassehra holidays had begun, some of the Municipal Com- 
missioners, apprehending that many of the Commissioners 
would be absent from the town during that period, gave a 
requisition for calling a meeting before the Civil Court holidays 
began. However, Devendranath Sarkar who was the Chairman 
of the previous Board, did not call the meeting in pursuance 
of the requisition but instead gave the Commissioners to 
understand that the meeting would be held after the reopening 
of the civil courts. He did not however keep his word but called 
a meeting during the holidays and managed to get himself re- 
elected. Both Kasem and Hazra won their suits; fresh 
elections were held and Maulvi Muhammad Yasin was elected 
as Chairman. 


69. BLSG: Mun. Br, M J-M-10 (4), progs. 108-09, December 
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It would be pertinent to note that both suits S 
have as their base inter-personal rivalries. They did n 
to indicate a move at that time towards the coales 
groups on any definite caste, class or religious lines. Cross- 
cutting ties tended to blur the boundaries of group membership. 
Devendranath Sarkar was succeeded by Yasin who was a 
Muslim but also alawyer. Abul Kasem was represented by 
Santosh Kumar Basu, a luminary of the Burdwan Bar and also 
a Municipal Commissioner. 


During the Chairmanship of Maulvi Muhammad Yasin, 
the trader community among the Municipal Commissioners 
began to acquire an ascendancy in, and control of, municipal 
affairs. The group included such men as Nityananda Datta, 
Rajkrishna Datta and Purnachandra Adhikari, who were 
merchants with large resources. It was suspected, though no 
conclusive evidence to this effect was ever unearthed, that they 
Were not loath to use these resources in procuring votes. During 
the elections of 1915, S.K. Bose, a rising pleader of the Burdwan 
Bar, who stood as a candidate in Ward A, was asked by the 
voters of Ranigunj Bazaar to give them a harmonium for their 
theatrical party ; certain Muslim voters wanted him to spend 
about Rs. 300 for putting a wall around the compound of 
their local shrine. Bose refused and retired; Purnachandra 
Adhikari who had been a keen competitor as a candidate was 
returned.”! 


The merchants were also able to elicit favours for their 
supporters. A certain Bilaet Ali supported the candidature of 
Nityananda Datta. On becoming a Municipal Commissioner 
in that ward, Nityananda Datta arranged to have a lane In 
front of Bilaet Ali’s house metalled with black stone. This was 
in 1916 when on account of the war there were difficulties in 
procuring supplies and a judicious use of resources was being 
recommended. The lane on which Ali’s house stood was an 
unimportant one; furthermore, only the section leading up to 
the house was metalled.72 


71, BLSG : Mun. Br., M I-M-1 C(10), progs. 104-05, Dee. 1919. 
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Again, in several instances, the merchants were able to 
secure the support of the Chairman in dropping charges against 
their supporters. In 1918, Jitendra Mohan Bose, the Health 
Officer of the Municipality, had taken samples of ghee that were 
proved to have been adulterated. In spite of the Health Officer’s 
request, the Chairman did not prosecute the ghee-sellers, one 
of whom was a Bhola Nath Naek, who received his supplies 
from Rajkrishna Datta. A similar charge was brought against 
three shopkeepers by the names of Durlav Chandra Mallik, 
Gosto Behari Das and Khetranath Adhikari. The latter was the 
son of Purnachandra Adhikari, a Municipal Commissioner and 
close friend of the Vice-Chairman, Mrityunjoy Chaudhuri, 
who persuaded the Chairman to drop the charges against 
Khetranath; the other two shopkeepers were fined in court.” 


The Commissioners also often banded together against 
other municipal employees when the latter attempted a course 
of action that was against the former’s interests. One instance 
was that of the Chairman ordering the Water-Works Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Bison, to lend the fire-engine to Municipal 
Commissioner Nityananda Datta. Mr. Bison stated his inability 
to do so, whereupon a clique was formed against him. He was 
accused of misappropriating stores and forced to resign. An 
investigation into the matter could not yield any papers which 
gave positive proof of his having misappropriated the stores, 
although there were some suspicious circumstances against 
him.” 


In another instance, the Municipal Engineer had 
valued a certain holding of Purnachandra Adhikari at Rs. 720. 
The Vice-Chairman scored through the entry without the 
knowledge or the consent of the Municipal Engineer and re- 
duced the valuation to Rs. 420. On the 25th of March, 1918, 
the Municipal Engineer revealed this to the District Magistrate, 
Mr. Waddell. The Commissioners were quick to react. Abdul 
Gani, one of the Municipal Commissioners, proposed that the 
post of Municipal Engineer should be abolished and thata 
passed upper subordinate on a pay of Rs. 100 be appointed. 
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The Municipal Commissioners jointly resolved to pursue this 
course of action. The resolution however fell through as no 
employee who received a Salary of over Rs. 200 a month could 
be dismissed without the Sanction of the higher authorities. 


Annadaprasad Bannerjee, elicited the support of the r \ 
of Burdwan to form a Rate-Payers Association with the object 
of “seeing for themselves that the needs of th 


© rate-payers 
were looked into,’’76 #Numerous petitions were 


sent to the 


icipal Commissioners in the implementation of various 


town improvement schemes, Bijoy Chand had to dat 
aloof from general municipal politics. Now his official position 
obliged him to take a more direct interest. Initially he declared 
his whole-hearted Support for the action pursued by the 
Government. Abul Kasem, who had recently been elected to 
the Bengal Legislative Council, engaged Bijoy Chand in several 


debates but was unable to convince him that the Government’s 


move was unjustified.”2 He was however able to elicit the 


partial support of the Maharaja later that year when the 


Government decided to adopt even Stronger measures to deal 
with the Burdwan Municipality. 
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-R-1, progs. 20-21, July 1921, Resolu- 
ession of the Municipalities of Burd- 
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i i ‘pi in the beginning of 
eriod of supersession expired in aning 
Oct i919 ra the Government decided that the Municipality 
sould be placed in Schedule I. This in essence meant that tf 
right of election was completely withdrawn and henceforth a 
the Commissioners would be wae by the i 
the municip 
ijoy Chand was at first opposed to 
euaie II, i.e., only the Chairman should be appointed sa! 
2 Government. The Commissioner of the Division was also o 
he opinion that the rate-payers of Burdwan should have the 
anh ef electing their own Commissioners restored to aa 
of that the Government should reserve to itself the power ° 
, ointing the Chairman. The Government however felt that it 
“aula be difficult to hold an election in time ys the ima 
i i iately after the expiry 

i to come into office immediate | 

whl of supersession. The Maharaja then proposed iam a 
ity i hedule I for one year only, 

icipality should be put in Sc 
ee A was decided that the Government should not wri 
eee to restore to the Burdwan Municipality es ee eges 
th i but that the Govern- 
j fied future date, bu 
Pat ra pvt! yf liberty in the matter and 
Id reserve to itself complete iberty 

apache events. The Burdwan Municipality was Seat ee 
m Hh Schedule I, without any limitation of oe period for 
ahi it would be deprived of its elective rights. 


Between 1919 and 1922 the Burdwan ore she 
dministered by a body of Commissioners appointe ye 
note t. Apart from the fact that it was composed entirely 
rll d me the new Board did not differ substantial- 
i aie revious ones in terms of the social backgrounds of 
aon ibe who were selected after consultations with 
of ake Bar Association, the Muhammadan Pree ee: 
: iation and the Maharaja of Burdwan. 
a nae cri ange the new Board had in fact been 
i at: of previous Boards.*' The new Chairman, Santosh 
m 
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é he did not initi 
; j initiat i 
Policies. Much of his time Was taken up A ye ie pri 


the by/gliate Sone € population.*> Under the guise of 
houses and kebab shops, 
W and impose their Stan- 
the maintenance of 


=e 
82. BLCD: Vol. LI, 19 November 


1919, p. 1357, 
83. Proceedings of the Burd 


Wan Municipality, 20 June, 1920, 


Pn. 7, progs. 88- 
Division of the Burdwan Municipality into pits re 98, August 1922, 
Seats of elected Commissione Wards and distribution of 
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from amongst the professional groups. Sometimes Muslim 
members of the Municipal Board actually owed their positions 
to connections with eminent Hindu Commissioners‘? The 
foundation of the Burdwan District Congress in 1921 provided 
another important uniting factor as many locally eminent 
Muslims chose to join the Congress and remained loyal to it 
till the end. The local Congress was therefore not used as a 
vehicle for pushing controversial religious ideologies. These 
various cross-cutting ties that existed between the Hindus and 
the Muslims seem to have enabled them to reach a compromise 
on the cow slaughter issue. Muslims were allowed to slaughter 
cows and sell beef within the boundaries of the Burdwan 
Muncipality on the condition that their butchers’ shops did not 
openly display their wares."* Rivalry among religious lines 
remained muted to the extent that both Hindus and Muslims 
felt it quite safe to support candidates who did not belong to 
their own community, even for the important position of 


Chairman.*® 


The divisive factor of elite interests was kept much less 
under control. Jt was often alleged that the undervaluation of 
property and the allocation of such facilities as house-connec- 
tions and light-posts tended to operate in favour of Municipal 
Commissioners and “their friends’, and influential people and 
municipal employees while the claims of the poorer sectors 


were neglected. 


Admittedly (although some officials would have it _other- 
wise)*} this was not a state of affairs peculiar to Burdwan or 
even to Indian towns in general. Speaking of municipal 
councils in Britain at the same time, Hugh Tinker writes : 


“Persons elected to local councils do not on the whole 
possess a degree of administrative or intellectual ability 
greater than that of the general public. Many seek 


87. BLSG: Mun. Br., MIM-86, Dec. 1944, progs. 84-86. 

88. Interview, S. Shahedullah. 

89. BLCD, op. cit. 
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Office in some part for personal or Sectional reasons : 
most councils contain a very high proportion of builders, 
contractors and Shopkeepers, or of trade-union and staff 
association Officials among their members. Amongst 
councils controlled by the more Prosperous rate-payers os 
attitude of parsimony long prevailed; in the nineteenth 


were only introduced after epidemics of cholera had 
scared the wealthy citizens into action. In the present 
century while profit-making services Such as tramways or 
public baths have recommended themselves to the coun- 
cillors, other ‘onerous’ services, such as the school 


- In 


so keen to extend welfare Services as to thoughtless] 
waste public money.... Graham Wallas, no adverse aetiss 
writing in 1908 of labour councils, detected ‘indications 
that good-humoured and not ill-meant laxity in €xpendin 
public money which ..lends itself SO easily to exploitation 
by those in whom the habit of giving and taking personal 
favours has hardened into systematic fraud’,’’92 


In the context of Burdwan this Served to inadvertent] 
enhance the image of the Maharajas as being the more imparti ° 
patrons. Attention was frequently drawn to the fact ra th : 
had helped to fund most of the major municipal schemes cs 


: A new element was introduced on to the municipal scene 
with the reinstatement of Muhammad Yasin not Only asa 
member of the Municipality but as Chairman of the Board 


92. Tinker, op. cit., p 3. 


93. The Bengalee, 5 April, 1910 p. 53 also Phakirchand ‘a R y 
iy ay, 
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Congress elements began to infiltrate the Municipality; by 
1935 Congress had managed to secure a majority on the Board. 
No new schemes were initiated during this period but increa- 
singly effort was made to accommodate the political demands 
of the nationalist leaders especially on the issue of Government 
control over the structure of municipal administration. The 
European element on the Board had been steadily diminishing 
over the years; by 1934 it had been entirely eliminated.® But the 
Government still retained the system of nomination which was 
rapidly becoming a sore point with the rate-payers and voters. 
Numerous petitions were forwarded to the Government in 
which it was claimed that “the time (had) come when Municipal 
Boards should contain only representatives of the people and 
the system of appointment of Commissioners by the Govern- 
ment should be abolished.’**> This was an unsuccessful 
campaign; the system of nomination was abolished only in 


January 1948.% 


There was also an attempt to work in closer collaboration 
with the Rate-Payers’ Association. Although the physical 
environment of Burdwan had much improved, conditions were 
still far from perfect. The birth rate was very low.®? While 
the construction of the waterworks had helped to considerably 
lower the death-rate from cholera, the drainage system remained 
bad, and, at certain seasons of the year, the town still suffered 
from malaria.** The direct burden on local houseowners had 
also increased. As Table 21 shows, the tax on houses was a 
principal source of income. In 1886-87 this had been levied at 
the rate of 7} per cent.” By 1935 this had been increased to 


94. See Table 17. 
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1933, Constitution of Municipalities in the Burdwan district; also M 12A- 
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eM ici of their annual rental value. In 1935 when the 
al aks ecsiainia to further raise the tax on holdings, the 
it eet eee sik ak Supported the rate-payers’ claim that 
mPa ies Sl enough and _ successfully blocked the 
pet e Tort was also made by the Commissioners to 

Tvices such as filtered water and metalled roads 
to those areas which had hitherto been neglected, 10! 


canta ae argue that friction Over the distribution of 
chenille iminated. Meetings of rate-payers to censure 
Coliea ce Ives of their wards, especially old Municipal 
of grants or hig i ied, a enters 
' eit to be incompetent, were not 

uncommon, especially at election time. It was even 
ei eS wa ee misused the local and mete 
pie =f Sw through their affiliation with the 
ree - us in 944 a petition was presented by the Rate- 
yers Association to the Commissioner of the Burdwan 


Division demandiu 
hi g the removal of Ch . 
petition alleged that : aru Chandra Dey. The 


“Babu Charu Chandra Dey, a rich mill-owner and an 
influential man of the town, is continuing to be a Commi 

sioner of the Burdwan Municipality, though he has re Me 
pletely lost his eyes some six years back, and as such ea 
not capable of doing any work for the Ward he represents 
So much so, that he cannot even walk without somebody's 


assi i i 
stance, and even cannot sign his own name in the 
proper place.’’102 


eae of Local Self-Government in Bengal, who was, in 
addition, a prominent member of the Congress Party,193 ' 
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This ambivalence was also noticeable in the relations with 
the Maharaja. The Congress members felt that it was time to 
withdraw from the Raj family such privileges as exemption 
from the water-tax. The Raj family objected, pointing out 
that it had been granted the above concession in lieu of its 
contribution to the Burdwan waterworks. The Raj family also 
expressed resentment at what it considered to be over-valuation 
of its holdings in the town.!°4 However these difficulties do not 
seem to have created a permanent rift between the two parties. 
When in 1943 the Burdwan Municipality was superseded for a 
period of a year on the grounds that the Government wished to 
“‘ensure the due maintenance of the municipality in the event of 
hostile attack as it was apprehended that the municipal com- 
missioners [would] not be able to maintain the services during 
any possible emergency’”’ the Maharaja was requested to inter- 
cede on behalf of the commissioners.! 

Most theoretical paradigms of stratification have at some 
point or another touched upon the relationships between pro- 
perty and status and power. Property confers not only status 
but also power, although it operates somewhat differently in 
the two cases. In both cases the factor of scarcity is important. 
Property becomes an object of value as well as an instrument 
of control, because it is scarce, because some have it and others 
do not, or some have more of it than others. 

At the same time the objects of value that may be 
secured through income from property may also be secured 
through income from other sources. Hence property is not 
decisive for acquiring status in every instance, although in some 
societies its role clearly overshadows that of other factors. 

Again, property is not the only basis of power, any more 
than it is the only qualification for status. In all societies it 
has to contend with other bases of power, but less so in some 
societies than in others. 

In Burdwan the Maharajas could acquire the status of 
“natural leaders” through their ownership of property which 
enabled them to contribute more liberally than anyone else to 
the upkeep of the various civil institutions in the town. 


104. Misra, op cit., p. 16. 
105. BLSG : Mun. Br., M IM-79, progs. 92-112, Nov. 1944, 
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It would seem that the development of the municipal 
System would partly help to offset this. Municipal government 
affected many aspects of local life by facilitating the develop- 
ment of new services and dependencies. Apart from status 
within the town, a municipal commissionership could also be a 
route to added prestige, the honours list of the Raj, and what 
were potentially even greater powers beyond the municipality. 
It could help to make the unknown pleader known, get a man 
an honorary magistracy or higher honours such as Rai or a 


Khan Bahadurship, and from 1909 onwards it was the first step 
to a seat in the Provincial Council. 


Municipal government was also a route to power within 
the town. For the commercial and professional men brought for- 
ward by British rule, as well as for some of the more adaptable 
established members of the old gentry, a municipal commis- 


sionership was an important means by which they could con- 
Solidate their local influence. 


Yet this did not create an arena of status and power which 
was totally removed from the orbit of the Burdwan Raj. In an 
oblique way the status of the Maharajas was enhanced rather 
than eroded by the development of the municipal system since 


they could utilise their resources to spearhead and finance urban 
reform schemes, 


It would appear that the Raj family did not gain any 
Power from the new System since it did not directly participate 
in municipal policies, Certainly the Municipal Commissioners 
did not operate under any constraints from the Raj family with 
regard to the allocation of municipal resources, 

However, this does not mean that the municipal system 
Provided them with the resources to challenge the Maharajas 
at the upper levels of power. In all political systems, the 
Summit is never entirely without resources, the men at the top 
never entirely at the mercy of their subordinates; this is 
especially so in instances where divisions exist within the tanks 
of the subordinate groups themselves. This becomes only too 
evident in the next chapter where we examine the response of 
both the Maharajas and the other sectors of Burdwan’s 
population to nationalist politics which began to penetrate the 
local arena from the end of the nineteenth century. 


CHAPTER 6 


CITY, PROVINCE AND NATION 


The twentieth century political history of Benga] was 
largely concerned with what has been popularly termeg the 
nationalist movement. This chapter is devoted to a Consider- 
ation of this movement which served to link city, province and 
nation. 


One of the most interesting facets of political activities in 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century India was the deve- 
lopment of a situation where, alongside the institutions of 
modern politics, there existed a framework which belonged to 
the structure of traditional politics. The consideration of this 
situation is not meant to be some variant of equilibrium analysis 
but simply to stress the fact that one political structure is often 
replaced by another without a total breakdown; that IS to say, 
without bringing complete disorder to the non-political struc- 
tures of the social environment. This was quite clearly evident 
in Burdwan where the institutions of civil society Wele main- 
tained largely by the Maharajas. The municipal systeM seryeg 
to extend the parameters of local politics in that it created new 
dependencies and services; yet it did not concomitantly lead to 
a total decline of the old. 


A similar pattern is discernible in the way nationalist 
politics penetrated the local arena. In Burdwan, as in Many 
other parts of India, the nationalist movement pte: around 
the activities of the Congress. The activities of swadeshi ang 
boycott, the terrorist and the Muslim separatist MOVements 
were in the main subsidiary to the Congress. 


The complex interactions between British Policies, 
nationalist attitudes and the modifications they underwent in 
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the local context can best be grasped through a firm chrono- 
logical framework : 

(i) The long period from 1872 till 1920 when there was 
no formally constituted nationalist organisation and 
political activities were limited to a few scattered 
events sponsored by local notables and visitors from 


Calcutta. The tenor of political life in this period 
remained fairly mild. 


(ii) The period from 1920 till 1936 when the Burdwan 
District Congress was established. There was a change 
of political leadership with the advent of new men 
from outside. However, there was, “‘no verve—no 
dash—no jumping into the fire—no gambling for big 
stakes—no reliance on the masses and especially the 
peasantry. There [was] a very middle class approach 
to problems and no Striking decisions”), This was 
also true of the Muslims who had been organising 
Separate political organisations. This period also 
saw the establishment of a local secret society, osten- 
sibly committed to more radical ideologies and tactics 
than the Congress. However, although there were 
the occasional and inevitable expressions of inter- 


party and intra-party dissent, these did not assume 
any notable proportions. 


(iii) The period from 1936 till 1947 when Congress made 
more concerted efforts to secure a rural base and also 
slowly and stumblingly gained control over the bodies 
for local self-government. This was also the period 
when the communal tension that had been kept at 
bay for a long time began to make itself more evi- 
dent, a factor that was partially responsible for the 
establishment of the Burdwan Hindu Mahasabha. 


The unfolding of these various processes and the develop- 
ment of the various political organisations did not lead to a 
parallel decline of the influence of the Burdwan Raj over the 
local population. The Maharajas had indeed a formidable 
ee ee 


1. Jawaharlal Nehru, quoted from Gyanendra Pandey, ‘‘A Rural 
Base for Congress : The United Provinces 1920-1940", in D.A. Low, ed., 
Congress and the Raj, London: Heinemann, 1977, p. 199, 
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array of resources® with which to combat the challenge 
them by these new forces. In the first place they had su é 
tantial material resources as well as an efficiently prepniee 
bureaucracy.3 They also had the ideological resources 0 a 
widely regarded by both the Government and the peop got 
Burdwan as influential and generous patrons, an image a 
could not be matched on an equivalent scale by the ete 
leaders. A major focus of this chapter is the way in ea 
Maharajas were moved to (i) make more efficient or ex ie 
use Of their old resources, (ii) to acquire new resources, 

(ili) to block or neutralize their challengers’ resources. 


A partial indication of their success is the fact Pi 
nationalist leaders, while they ostensibly supported een 
goals diametrically opposed to that of the sae aad 
remained staunch loyalists throughout, often found t a 
turning to them to act as patrons and mediators. + a 
remained under the shadow of the Mahaajas rig 


independence. 


The Formative Years : 1872-1920 


Before the Congress was founded in 1880, the few 
organisations that enjoyed some sort of stable existence _ 
fully dissociated themselves from any sort of nationa ist 
activities. The Burdwan Muhammadan Association was ~_ 
careful to assert that though its creed was loyalty to a 
community, this loyalty was based on a firm and Ce : 
allegiance to the British Crown and it maintained u ba 
well into the twentieth century.! The Ugra Kshatriya Samaj 
SF ee eee 


2. Here defined as anything—taagible or oa 
people or groups of people can make use of in order to realiz 
oal. 
; 3. Settlement Officers noted how this ig the Burdwan Raj 
an “immense advantage over the tenants and enabled it to carry ras 
before it in a manner which could not have been possible for jpoll- = 
landlord’, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement of the “o D 
Estate in Birhum Belonging to the Burdwan Raj, Calcutta, 7 Ds 
10. 

4. BLSG: Mun. Br., M 14A (1) Nos. 58-59, December 1923, 
Address to be presented by the Members of the Burdwan Muhammadan 
Association, 
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Specifically passed a_ rule prohibiting the discussion of 
Nationalist politics at its meetings.® 


The links between the metropolitan centre and the 
mufassal were tenuous and few. The Bengal Congress was, at 
this stage of time, largely concerned with entrenching itself in 
Calcutta. With the notable exception of the swadeshi move- 
Ment in 1905, its institutional activities in the mufassal were 
Testricted to the annual provincial conference. Two such 
conferences were held in Burdwan, the first in 1899,° the 
second in 1904.7 As in municipal politics, the lawyers were 
in the fore. Their leader was Nalinaksha Basu, the “grand old 
man” of the Burdwan Bar and the most successful and oft- 
elected Chairman of the Municipal Board. Both the provincial 
conferences were substantially funded by him.® He also played 
host to visiting political figures,® and sometimes undertook to 
defend those accused of political crimes.” However, neither 
he, nor other local men in Burdwan undertook, at this stage, 
to try and establish any formally constituted political organisa- 
tion. 


This need was partly fulfilled when a khadi institute was 
established in response to the swadeshi movement. The khadi 
Institute functioned for a long time as a central meeting place 
for ideologically committed men of different vocational and 
religious persuasions. Phakir Roy, who was intimately connec- 
ted with it, describes it thus : 


“The khadi institute was situated on the main road 
southeast of the Raj Public Library.... What is swadeshi, 
how does one practise swadeshi, politics, groups, 
agitation, freedom and Gandhi, Deshbandhu, Viveka- 
nanda, etc., were all subjects for discussion... I met many 
distinguished men here including the future Congress 
a ee 
5. U.P., I:1, 1337 (B.S), p. 2. 
6. Bolai Deb Sharma, Bardhamaner Itihas, Calcutta, Bardhan 
Press, 1959, p. 52. 
7. The Bengalee,§30th January, 1904, p. 5. 
8. Ibid. 
, 9. He was host to both Annie Besant and Sister Nivedita who 
Visited him in 1902, Deb Sharma, op. cit. 
10. Ibid. 
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leaders Jadabendranath Panja and Jitendranath Mitra. | 
also had the opportunity of meeting Radhakanta Dikshit, 
Jitendranath Chaudhury, Prakriti Bhushan Gupta, 
Bangshagopal Chaudhury, Srikumar Mitra, Amarnath 
Dutta, Kabiraj Mathuranath Sengupta, Dr. Nagendranath 
Samanta, Muhammad Yasin, Abdul Kasem, Mohini 
Chaudhury....””24 


The frequenters of the khadi institute were also described 
as belonging largely to the middle classes.2 There is no 
evidence of any efforts made by them to establish a local or 
extra-local mass base. It would seem that opportunities for 
doing so would be provided by the host of smaller societies 
which were inspired by the social service ideal that was creeping 
into the public consciousness at this time. To meet the recur- 
rent disasters of famine, flood, cyclone and epidemic to which 
the province was prone, these organisations raised funds, 
assembled relief supplies and administered to the needs of the 
afflicted. Thus the Bardhaman Sammelani was established in 
1907-08 in response to a famine which struck the district in 
that year.1®> Another spurt to the formation of organisations 
was given by the floods of 1913. In July and August 1913, the 
Damodar river flooded and inundated parts of Burdwan and 
Midnapur. The town of Burdwan was itself damaged a great 
deal.4 Several flood relief parties which had their headquarters 
in Calcutta established themselves at the Burdwan Hospital.” 


It has been conjectured—although there is no clear-cut 
proof to support this—that the flood relief programme as a 
whole was organised for political purposes. It is true that 
during this period Mati Lal Ray of Chandernagore visited 
Burdwan and also sent some of the young men working there 
to Charu Chandra Ray to collect funds.'6 It is also true that 


11. Phakirchandra Roy, Swadhinata Aandoloner Patabhumikay, 
Calcutta Writers’ Forum Pvt. Ltd., 1978, pp. 50-52. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Deb Sharma, op. cit., p. 52. 

14. BPSR Papers, File II, Inspection Note on the Town of 
Burdwan, by W.W. Clemesha, Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal. 

15. HP (Conf.), 1917, An Account of the Revolutionary Organ- 
isations in Bengal. 

16. Ibid. 
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one finds the names of men as Jitendranath Mitra and Sarat- 
chandra Basu who were later to become well-known figures of 
the Burdwan Congress, mentioned among those who were 
associated with these Organisations.” It is not improbable 
that these men used this Opportunity to establish their political 


reputations. But these were short-lived organisations and 


tended to wither away once the immediate emergency had been 
dealt with. 


Several of the Muslims of Burdwan had joined the Bengal 
Presidency Muslim League. Burdwan was the venue of the 
serond annual session of the League which was held in April, 
1916.8 In many ways, however, the political outlook of the 
Burdwan Muslims displayed little divergence from that of the 
Hindus. Men like Abul Kasem and Muhammad Yasin were 
closely involved with the Bengal Congress as well. Abul Kasem 
was cited as one of the leading sponsors of the Provincial 
Conference of 19(4,19 He also supported the swadeshi move- 


ment and continued to attend Provincial conferences even in 
the ebb-tide of that movement,20 


, The Maharajas had not been laggardly in strengthening 
their political networks. Bijoy Chand Mahtab, who headed 
the House of Burdwan for much of our period, was especially 
assiduous in doing so, overwhelmingly more so than any of the 
other men in Burdwan. Like many another public figure he 
was wont to provoke conflicting sentiments from different 
sectors. Some parties were inclined to ridicule him as a 
“ponderous and portentous figure’’*! over inclined to fawn on 
the Government for favours®* and to exaggerate his own 


et ee 
17. Deb Sharma, op. cit. 


a 8. Report of the Bengal Presidency Moslem League for the year 


19. The Bengalee, 30th January, 1904, ps 


20. HP: Pol, Dept., progs. 112-13, October 1911, 
21. The Bengalee, April 9, 1909, 


22; RNB.P., week ending 11th June, 1908, p. 1289, Also Home : 
Poll. (Deposit), File 16, 1911, Letter from Mr. G. Winter forwarding a 


of Burdwan and Darbhanga for the favours of the Government, 
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importance ;*8 others lauded him as a “natural leader of the 
people’’* and a model landlord.2® The British, recognizing 
his position as first in wealth aad importance among Bengal 
zamindars, considered it prudent to confer public recognition 
on his status.*° Bijoy Chand was also able to establish close 
ties with various Governors of Bengal both on a personal level?” 
and as a gubernatorial confidant.?$ 


There was little ambivalence however as to where his 
political sympathies lay. In 1916 he gave a speech {to the 
effect that the British Indian Association was much behind the 
times, and whilst it was the duty of the members to give their 
“matured opinions on pending legislations and other important 
Government proposals,’’®® it was equally their duty to “‘find 
out the undercurrent of all modern movements which [were] 
rolling the ball of national development in India... [and to 
show their] activities and interests in all legitimate aspirations 


23. F.P.: Intl. May 180-81, Part B, 1905, Accounts of a Durbar 
held by the Maharaja of Burdwan in connection with which he adopted 
several meaningless and ridiculous imitations of the forms of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

24. The Bengalee, Jan. 30, 1904, p. 5. 

25. Amrita Bazaar Patrika, Monday, Feb. 20, 1905, Also see 
Sachin Sen, “‘The Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan: A Study”, 
Landholders’ Journal, Vol. IV, Sept. 1936, pp. 924-26. 

26. HP (Con.): File 30, Serial No. 5, 1902, Proposal to bestow 
hereditary titles on certain leading families in Burdwan. 

27. Ronaldshay, Earl of: MSS EUR D609 5 Private Correspon- 
dence with Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan. 
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President, Voluntary Ambulance Corps and of the Ben Regiments 
Committee during the War.’’ Indian !Vho’s Who, 1937-38, edited Waman 
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which [had] for their object the real and true welfare or the 
advancement of India, whether they be political, social or 
otherwise’’.29 Legitimacy was however clearly defined as what- 
ever could be accommodated within the framework of empire 
and the existing relations of power. In a letter to Lord Curzon, 
Bijoy Chand had quite clearly stated that he considered the 
administration of India to bea sacred duty of England. He 
also stated bis conviction that in a country like India it was a 
mistake to allow too free a circulation of Western ideas of 
liberty, equality and fraternity.** He thus supported the idea 
of swadeshi in so far as it was indicative of Indians being able 
to display initiative and drive but roundly condemned boycott 
and picketing which challenged the dominance of the British.** 
The Maharaja was also vociferous in condemning terrorist 
activities, an attitude which led him to accept the office of 
president of the Imperial League.** As spokesman for the 
League he sought official recognition for a loyalist newspaper 
that it wished to publish.** His protestations seem to have 
convinced the Government of his inherent loyalty for we find 
him often being called upon to act as mediator in controversial 
issues.*° With the arrival of Ronaldshay as the Governor of 
Bengal, the Maharaja found a chance to be effective from yet 
another platform. He was appointed the Indian Executive 
Councillor. A major reason behind this choice seemed to be 
his conservative political stance. Ronaldshay testified to this 
in his memoirs. Referring to Montagu’s opposal to the 
appointment, he wrote: “Montagu wanted a politician. Since, 
however, under the new Constitution, half the Government 
would consist of politicians, I considered it of importance that 
the more conservative section of the population, which would 
be unlikely to subject itself to the rough and tumble involved 
in an appeal to the electorate, should be adequately represented 
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in the Government, and I told him that I adhered to my 
recommendation’”’.®° 


Admittedly much of the ahove-described activities of the 
Maharaja bespeak of his participation in politics at the 
regional rather than the local level. The Maharaja did not 
attempt to establish or even espouse any particular political 
institution in Burdwan. This does not mean that he did not 
attempt to influence the political life of the town. Students 
were a part of the population generally considered to be 
especially vulnerable. Bijoy Chand issued a letter to the parents 
and guardians of the students at the Raj College about their 
training and discipline. He felt that in those times of what he 
considered excessive student participation in politics, it was 
desirable that they should not only be kept 2way from political 
demonstrations during their academic careers but also that 
they should devote their attention wholly to studies. While 
inaugurating the debating club of the Raj College and the 
Collegiate School he further emphasised the point by instruct- 
ing the Principal and the Headmaster that the subject of 
debates should always be chosen with care and caution, that 
the minds of the students should not be polluted by the selec- 
tion of such subjects which were unhealthy for them to 
discuss.*” 


Bijoy Chand was also sometimes able to prevent flagrant 
displays of nationalist fervour by other bodies such as the 
Burdwan Municipality. Around this time other municipalities 
were tentatively beginning to express sympathy with nationalist 
sentiments. A common way of doing so was by boycotting 
receptions organized for visiting members of the Government. 
The Earl of Ronaldshay had been refused a welcome by both 
the District Board and the Municipality at Bankura when he 
bad visited it in 1918. The Maharaja told the Commissioners 
of the Burdwan Municipality that he would not wish them to 
behave likewise when Ronaldshay visited Burdwan; his wishes 
seem to have carried some weight for no open act of defiance 
was recorded in Burdwan.°* 


36. L.J:L. Dundas, Essayez, p. 133. 
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Again in 1920 Abul Kasem asked the Municipality for 
Permission to erect a small pillar on the Town Hall Grounds 


in memory of the victims of the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy. The 
Municipality was at this time under Government control. The 
Chairman approached the Maharaja and asked him for his 
advice. Bijoy Chand replied that as the matter was a political 


one the Municipality should have nothing to do with it. The 
pillar was never erected.39 


cy. Burdwan district was 
one of those selected. Initially, the Commissioner had Suggested 


that Raja Ban Behari Kapur be appointed Chairman. The 
latter declined on the grounds of ill health, Bijoy Chand was 
asked to recommend an alternative and he named Raja Moni 
Lall Singh-Roy.“! But the citizens of Burdwan were disinclined 
to accept this and he Proposed another candidate, Banwari Lal 
Hati, a well-known pleader** who had also been Vice-Chairman 


of the District Board for a quarter of a century.*? But onl y one 


39. Proceedings of the Burdwan Municipality, 24th February, 
1920, 


40. Bijoy Chand’s father. BLSG : Local, Board Branch, L J-B/ I; 
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of the local leaders, Abul Kasem, supported Hati’s candidature. 
The Singh-Roys were looked upon as important patrons by 
several of the wealthy men, of Burdwan.‘! Others like 
Muhammad Yasin were moved by their personal regard for the 
Maharaja to support Moni Lall. And of yet others like 
Nalinaksha Basu who came from an old abhijat family it was 
simply said that he could not bring himself to support someone 
from a less distinguished background.!® Moni Lall also had 
close ties with the Commissioner of the Burdwan Division and 
the officers of the District Board and the Union Committees; 
the Hitavadi noted with disapproval how the latter publicly 
canvassed for the Raja.*° Whatever the reasons might be, Hati 
lost to Moni Lall ; the latter was to retain his position for the 
next two decades. 


The Middle Years : 1920-1936 


Local politics underwent several changes in these years. 
Till now the Bengal Congress had limited its focus to the 
metropolitan centre of Calcutta. The reforms of 1919 however 
provoked a seminal development. By widening the functions 
of local Government bodies in municipalities and the = 
areas, which were to be chosen by the same voters who ee 
the new provincial councils, they linked the politics of the 
localities more closely to the politics of the province. eee 
they chose to work the reforms or preferred to press for pi 2 
concessions, the politicians in nearly all provinces of India ie 
to take account of the new electoral system. Those pansy 
in forming ministries had to secure their bases Ms pep 
constituencies; those attracted by the Pete Bate. - 
influence which local bodies now possessed, were bene to) 
sink their teeth into them. Those who were ya, ms te 
movements capable of challenging their rivals and o ee it 
pressure on the Raj, also needed local bastions from which to 
extend their influence. 


A special meeting of the Congress was held in September 
1920. Towards the end of March 1921, eight young men led 
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by Sudhindranath Ray were sent to Burdwan by the Calcutta 
Provincial Organisation with the aim of establishing the 
Burdwan District Congress Committee. This period saw a 
change in local political leadership as young men who had 
hitherto played a secondary role to older established leaders 
such as Nalinaksha Basu and Taraprasanna Mukherjee, es 


came forward to act as propagandists, fund-raisers and 
organizers. 


The Burdwan Congress brought together a mixed group 
of largely middle-class Hindus and Muslims, both as leaders 
and as rank-and-file supporters. The President was Muhammad 
Yasin. The editor was Jadabendranath Panja, a resident 
pleader who was also a member of the well-known business 
family of Burdwan.” Nalinaksha Basu had died early that 
year** but a patron and printer was found in the person of 
Durlabh Kishore Mishra, the sole heir of an affluent family of 
Burdwan. He established the Sadhana Press which published 
the first journal of the Burdwan Congress, the Shakti. The role 
of the editor was filled by Bolai Deb Sharma, a local journalist 
who had earlier been closely associated with Brahmobandhab 
Upadhyay’s paper, the Sandhya. 


The other political organisations that were established 
around this time did not make a very noticeable impact on 
local politics. Although many Muslims from Burdwan had 
joined the Muslim League, the latter had not assumed a militant 
form in the town; local Muslims were apt to dub it asa 
vegetarian Muslim League’’.*® Nor did the Muslims unani- 
mously support such movements as that of the Khilafat. Abul 
Kasem proved reluctant to forgo his ambitions of entering the 
Legislative Council by supporting the Khilafat movement 


although he did ultimately succumb to th 
10 e€ press 
political colleagues.*! peaaes ace 
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The terrorists also attempted to strike roots in Burdwan. 
A branch of the Shree Sangha®? was established in 1928. 
However the Burdwan branch does not seem to have been 
engaged in anv more spectacular activity than of disseminating 
political ideas amongst its members, most of whom were 
students.*® 

The Congress thus remained the major vehicle for most 
of Burdwan’s politically \ambitious Hindus and Muslims. 
Although Abul Kasem withdrew from Congress ranks after the 
Khilafat movement, other Muslims as Muhammad Yasin and 
Abul Hayat remained loyal to it till the end.° From the mid- 
1920s the Congress also began to recruit more outsiders to help 
organise its ranks. Of these the most important was Bijoy Kumar 
Bhattacharya. Bijoy Kumar had begun his political career as a 
member of the Anushilan Samiti. In 1921 he decided to sever 
his ties with the terrorists and joined the non-cooperation 
movement. He joined forces with Gaurhari Som, a lawyer 
from Chinsura, to establish the Hooghly Vidyamandir which 
became the locus for the activities of the Gandhiites of that 


district. 


At this stage the Burdwan Congress had no formal 
constitution. The task of formulating one was entrusted to 
Bijoy Kumar by Jadabendranath Panja; in this he was assisted 
by another emigre to Burdwan, Abdus Sattar. Sattar had 
already displayed his powers of organisation during the famine 
which struck Burdwan in 1926 when he had established the 
Tola Muslim Tarun Sangha which collected clothes and other 
items for the victims. His first real contact with the Congress 
occurred in 1928 when he participated in the general agitation 
against the Simon Commission. While in Burdwan he fre- 
quented the Khadi Institute where he met Jadabendranath 
Panja and others. In June 1930 he was arrested for making an 
allegedly seditious public speech at Baidyapur and.sentenced to 
two weeks’ imprisonment. It was during this period of 
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incarceration that he decided to pursue the political path out- 


lined by Gandhi and specifically to follow Jadabendranath Panja 
in Burdwan.*® 


Gandhian ideals remained the dominant political mode 
of thinking in the Burdwan Congress. This did not find favour 
with many of the younger men who were attracted to the more 
radical politics of Subhas Chandra Bose. Shortly after the 
Burdwan Congress was established these men decided to try 
and form a new organisation. A split in the Burdwan Congress 
ranks was however averted by the timely intervention of C.R. 
Das himself who had had news of this development and stepped 
in personally to heal the breach. Although these differences 


were expressed from time to time, the Congress leadership was 
generally able to contain them. 


The Maharaja had throughout unequivocally maintained 
his opposition to militant politics.’ The Amrita Bazaar 
Patrika’s trenchant criticism of the Rowlatt Act led the Govern- 
ment to forfeit the paper’s security as a disciplinary act. The 
Maharaja unhesitatingly supported this unpopular move.** One 
of the most complex questions that Ronaldshay’s Executive 
Council had to face was the amnesty order passed after the 
War. After much deliberation Ronaldshay’s Government 
recommended that the release of at least 57 detenus be post- 
poned. The Maharaja concurred with this decision, a move 


that provoked the following stinging comments from the Dainik 
Basumati : 


“We have found proof of his highnesses’s sterling 
merit before and have also found fresh proof anew and 
hence we have not the least inclination to enter into an 
argument with him.... Ifa person whose education can 
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hardly secure for him a clerkship of Rs. 715 a month 
gets a membership of the Executive Council carrying ~ 
salary of Rs. 64,000 a year, he has ample reason to be 
grateful to the god to whom he owes the appointment... 
One day he called the leader of the English Labour Party 
a leader of white coolies, but he is today serving under 
that coolie leader! The Maharaja who 1s a slave of 
white men argues that whereas the European community 
has raised the question of law and order and the murder 
of a single man, political prisoners should not be liberated 
at present. But when Indians have been cruelly 
murdered by white men, did the illustrious Maharaja 
dare to say that the latter should be transported on 
suspicion 2’’*° 


His attitude to the Congress at this stage was much less 
openly hostile. When Gandhi visited Burdwan in 1925 it was 
the Maharaja who played host. Abdus Sattar describes the 


scene 


“Gandhiji reached Burdwan Station after twilight. As 
electricity had not yet reached Burdwan town every 
effort had been made to illuminate the roads with bright 
kerosene lights.... Gandhiji got into an enormous car sent 
by the Maharaja to go to the Maharaja’s camp. It was 


there that he was to spend the night.’’°° 


But even the Congress was still far from being able to 
dispel the shadow of the Maharajas. 1935 provided two erie 
opportunities which could have been capitalized upon an 
turned into important political resources. The Congress 
showed itself to be woefully inadequate to make use of either. 


In August 1935 Burdwan was visited by severe floods. 
Journals.like the Dainik Basumati seized this opportunity to 
castigate the Government. The Dainik Basumati pointed out that 
when the Government had constructed embankments along the 
Damodar, it had promised that in lieu of the tax it had levied 
to recover the costs of the construction, the residents would be 


—_———— 
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protected from the floods. Since the promise had so obviously 
not been lived up to, the Government should relinquish its 
claims to Rs. 60,000 which was paid to it not only by the 
Maharaja but by his tenants.*! 


Although the Maharaja was critical of the Dainik Basu- 
mati alleging that its reports smacked of subversiveness,® the 
committee formed by him showed itself to be the most 
Successful in rendering aid. The government committee 
admitted to have been able to raise little more than a few 
annas per head. To the surprise of the Dainik Basumati the 


Congress displayed little concern for those affected by the 
floods. 


The post-War period had not been an economically pros- 
perous one for Burdwan. The minor industries of Burdwan 
suffered greatly on account of the high prices of raw materials 
and the restrictions on railway traffic due to the war. These 
were not agriculturally - productive years. The Bengal 
Administration Reports carry accounts of the high prices of 
foodstuffs and shortages of essential goods, although some 
easing of the situation was reported in 1920.2 In 1927-28, 
owing to the failure of the winter’s rice crop, the existing 
industries on the whole had a setback. Most of the rice mills 
in Burdwan had to close down for want of paddy.*® The 
general depression of 1930 exacerbated the situation. It was 
reported that prices of agricultural products had slumped to a 
rate which used to prevail as current prices some twenty years 
ago.® As was to be expected, the groups most severely affected 
by this economic malaise were the fixed-income groups, especi- 
ally government servants, school-teachers and students., But 
the rentier classes of small non-resident landlords was also 
under pressure; many of them were stated to be heavily in 
debt.°7 In 1926 the British Indian Association had called a 
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Special general meeting to urge all zamindars and tenure 
holders to form district and local organisations.** The Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Association, P.C. Mitter, also advocated 
a Catholic approach towards the various political ideologies 
and affiliations of the members.*® Some zamindars however 
were wont to attribute the financial problems of their class not 
to prevailing economic conditions but “to the non-payment 
of rents movement rampant...in which the movers claim reduc- 
tion of rents half and half with a consequent and proportionate 
reduction of the revenue demand” ; 7° and also to the fact that 
in Bengal, rents were collected by “‘expensive and harassing 
methods through civil courts’’.”1 In 1933, Uday Chand Mahtab, 
the Maharaj Kumar of Burdwan, sent a petition to the Secretary 
of the Political Department to extend the Bengal Public Security 
Act, 1932, to the various districts of Bengal in order to facilitate 
the zamindars being able to collect their dues. The Government 
however was not persuaded; the District Magistrate sent a 
cryptic rejoinder to the above petition in which he stated that 
‘The was] convinced that if the zamindars relied less on the 
reports of their gomostas and visited their mahals, they would 
appreciate the difficulties of their tenants and be convinced that 
the rents would be paid if money were forthcoming.” 


The serious popular discontent that was beginning to 
crystallize as a result of the depressed economic state ot the 
region was fuelled further by the Bengal Development Act of 
1935 and the tax imposed thereunder. Here again the Congress 
failed to capitalize on the political development that these 
factors gave rise to, the movement popularly known ,as the 
Damodar Canal Satyagraha. 


To understand the nature of the Damodar Canal Tax 
Satyagraha, it is necessary to briefly trace the history of the 
Damodar Canal. Till the end of the eighteenth century the 
Damodar river had been connected on both sides by a large 
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number of spill-channels, streams and watercourses all of which 
together helped irrigate the land included in the Burdwan 
zamindari.* A cess called “poolbundy” was levied on the 
ryots of the riparian areas to meet the cost of maintaining the 
watercourses, spill-channels, streams, dykes, pools, tanks and 
their embankments in a proper state. In return the Burdwan 
Raj and its tenants were committed to pay an annual sum to 
the British. However, many of the steps the Government took 
to Improve conditions turned out to have the reverse of the 
intended effect. After taking over the poolbundy works, the 
Government strengthened the left embankment and made it 
watertight. The consequence of this was that its numerous 
spill-channels were closed although the zamindars and tenants 
kept making secret breaches through the embankment. In 1858- 
59, the Government cordoned off 20 miles of embankment on 
the right side of the Damodar with a view to protecting the 
East India Railways and the Grand Trunk Road while ‘leaving 
the right bank unrepaired, These measures accelerated the 
silting up of the river bed, reduced the sectional area and 
indirectly caused the death of the live channels. 


To fulfil a part of its obligations and to compensate the 
people of Burdwan and Hooghly, the Government opened the 
Eden Canal in 1881. The Damodar Canal Project was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1921. Mixed opinions 
were expressed about it in the Legislative Council. Raja Moni 
Lall Singh-Roy supported the scheme on the grounds that it 
would be beneficial to the agriculturists. Bijoy Chand however 
felt that to carry the scheme through the water rates would 
have to be raised and this should not be done until the District 


‘Officers and through them the general public had been 
consulted.74 


The people of Burdwan also voiced their objections to 
the scheme. The first to come forward were several members 
of the Burdwan Bar Association. This is not surprising as 
many of them had landed interests in the canal area and would 
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be considerably affected by the Government levy. Shortly 
before the Bill was actually passed they formed the Burdwan 
District Raiyats’ Association (henceforth known as BDRA) 
and organized a meeting in the Burdwan Town Hall.” A more 
informal discussion was also held in the Burdwan Raj Palace 
with the Maharaja as Chairman. The Maharaja suggested that 
a public protest meeting should be held with Uday Chand 
as the president to formulate the grievances of the ryots in the 
form of resolutions and place them before the Government for 
consideration.”® 


The Congress again remained aloof from these general 
developments. Although its leaders could not foresee it at 
that time this would prove to be a source of embarrassment as 
it canvassed for votes in the 1936 elections; the latter event 
was also to be a striking demonstration of the fact that the 
Maharajas were stilla major force to be reckoned with in 
Burdwan. 


The electorate for the Bengal Provincial Council was 
divided into several constituencies.” Of these, the Landholders’ 
constituency had been the traditional stronghold of the Burd- 
wan Raj family.”* In 1936 Bijoy Prosad Singh-Roy expressed his 
intentions to contest the elections to his uncle, Raja Moni Lall 
Singh-Roy who was himself an important political figure. Moni 
Lall referred the matter to Bijoy Chand. The latter decided 
that Bijoy Prosad should contest the Landholders’ constituency 
and the Raj representative, Uday Chand, the Rural Burdwan 
Sadr constituency. A formal application to this effect was 
made on 7th September, 1936.” 


The Congress was placed in a dilemma as to who should 
be its candidate. Jadabendranath was eventually nominated. 
When news of this reached the palace, the Raj family immedia- 
tely set about trying to eliminate this challenge. Consultations 
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Maharaja’s party.®? The Raj family had once more shown that 
it was capable of holding its own! 


Towards the Ballot Box : 1937-1947 

The ‘final decade before independence saw the Congress 
slowly establish contro] over Burdwan town. But it could by no 
means claim to have established itself as sole leader and arbiter 
in political affairs. There was disaffection amongst its own 
ranks, driving groups of Congressmen to break away to form 
alternative groups and spearhead action on their own. The 
fact that these and other groups continued to ask the Raj family 
to act as mediators showed that the latter was by no means 
considered as having been displaced as important figures in the 
town. 


The first issue that the Congress leaders were considered 
to have been unable to deal with in a satisfactory manner was 
the Damodar Canal Tax Movement. Shortly after the 1936 
elections Bijoy Chand had organised and chaired an informal 
meeting at the Raj Palace. The President and the Secretary 
of the Burdwan District Raiyats’ Association described at 
length the hardships faced by the ryots as a result of having 
the tax imposed on them; the taxpayer had also been hard 
hit by the high rate of Rs. 5-8-0. The Maharaja suggested that 
a public protest meeting should be held with Uday Chand as 
the president to formulate the grievances of the ryots in the 
form of resolutions and place them before the Government for 
consideration. 


Another meeting was held on February 14 in which 
about one thousand representatives of the cultivators of the 
Damodar Canal area attended a conference held at the Town 
Hall Maidan. The president, Niharendu Mazumdar, repeated 
the earlier statements characterizing the tax as exorbitant. 
The resolutions passed at the conference were as follows : 


“That in the opinion of the conference the principles 
underlying the Bengal Development Act and _ sections 
thereunder were arbitrary, opposed to the interests of the 


a 
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prajas and krishaks in general in the sense that they had 
been placed outside the jurisdiction of the civil court so 
that the application of the Act might make the executive 
officers all-powerful and give them absolute, arbitrary and 
unfettered authority which was sure to be used to oppress 
the ryots; that an estimate of the surplus produce of 
lands in the Damodar Canal area made by the officials of 
the Irrigation Department was devoid of logic and was 
not based on facts; that the amount of paddy produced 
in the canal area did not admit of a taxable surplus after 
the deductions for payment of rent to the zamindar and 
expenditure on cultivation; that the conference recorded 
strong protest against the remarks made by the Collector 
of Burdwan that the cultivators were ready to pay at 1/4 
rate of the canal tax; and that the Government be 
requested to appoint a committee of enquiry to investi- 
gate how the Eden and the Damodar Canal might be best 
utilized for the benefit of the local people.”** F 


Uday Chand Mahtab also organized a meeting in which 
much the same sentiments were voiced. Uday Chand agreed 
that the canal rates were excessively high and assured the 
agitators of his support as long as no illegal measures were 
adopted. The meeting wound up with the final resolution that 
the scheme, principle and the provisions of the Bengal Develop- 
ment Act should be thoroughly revised and recast as early as 
possible and the newly elected members of the Bengal Legisla- 
ture advised accordingly to urge for early amendment of the 
Act.*6 


A fourth demonstration of protest took place in August 
when about 1,000 cultivators from several villages arrived in 
Burdwan town and assembled in the court compound with a 
view to impress upon the Collector that they were unable to 
pay the tax.*’ 


The Congress had also been attempting to formulate its 
own strategies for dealing with the issue. It appointed an 
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enquiry committee which went out to the rural areas for an 
on-the-spot study. But strangely enough, while even loyalists 
like the Raj family agreed that the canal rates were excessive 
and needed to be revised, the Congress Enquiry Committee 
urged the cultivators to accept the canal as drought insurance.™* 


The report of the Congress Enquiry Committee drew 
forth protests from some Congressmen who considered them- 
selves to be leftists and supported the Krishak Samiti. They 
pointed out that : 


“The Burdwan Canal Tax Movement was based on the 
stand that availability of irrigation was to be there as 
a matter of course. As a matter of fact it was claimed 
that there had been an irrigation system prevailing when 
the British established their regime. If the system broke 
down, it was maintained that the breakdown was due to 
the failings of the administration and the landlords in 
commission and omission. So whatever irrigation arrange- 
ment was being made now was a belated compensation 
and a meagre compensation at that for damages that had 
already been done. Hence no levy was due from the 
ryots.”’*® 


In May 1938 the Government issued a Press note in which 
it agreed to reduce the levy to Rs, 2-9-0. However, neither 
the several political parties involved nor the cultivators found 
this satisfactory and protest meetings continued to be held. The 
Government decided to take retaliatory measures. In early 
1939 it began to remove movable properties of the cultivators. 
It also sent in armed troops to wear down any resistance."° 


The Congress response to this turn of affairs was surpris- 
ingly mild. In 1938 Subhas Chandra Bose had come to 
Burdwan and urged the local Congress workers to see to it 
that the peasants did not sign the lease forms. He also asked 
them to launch a vigorous movement against the tax. The 
Congress leaders did organize meetings condemning the Govern- 
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ment policy of adopting repressive measures. It demanded the 
immediate release of all those arrested in this connection.® 


At the same time the Congress leaders registered a protest 
to the effect that contrary to what the Government was stating 
to be the case, it had not started a no-tax campaign. In some 
of its meetings the Congress actually urged the people to pay 
the arrears at the rate fixed by the Government.®? 


This curious ambivalence of attitude moved the supporters 
of the Krishak Samiti to dissociate themselves from the 
Congress and begin conducting campaigns on their own. How- 
ever, neither they, nor the other agitators were able to compel 
the Government to accept the lowered rate of Rs. 1-8-0. The 
affected population ultimately agreed to the Government rate 
of Rs. 2-9-0 and paid the arrears. The Government in return 
released the convicted persons and the movement thus came to 
an end. 


Communal tension is often regarded as a sort of 
controlled experiment for gauging changes in the lay of local 
influence. Bijoy Chand was regarded as a key figure in the 
maintenance of peace between the Hindus and the Muslims.” 
The various cross-cutting ties between the two communities 


had also contributed to keep communalism under control in 
Burdwan until the mid-1930s. 


From the mid-1930s we find professional men and 
publicists taking a much more active part in exacerbating 
tensions. One striking development of this decade before 
independence was the growth of the neighbourhood puja 
committees which were progressively transmuting the great 
Hindu festivals, most notably the Durga, Kali and Saraswati 
Pujas, from family to community (Sarbojanin) functions and it 
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was the processions associated with these that often acted as a 
catalyst to simmering tensions. 


Communal tension was first recorded in Burdwan in 1938 
when, during the annual Durga Puja, the immersion procession 
was stopped in front of the Barabazaar Mosque by some 
Muslims. A minor riot ensued. It was brought under control 
by the local authorities who however passed an order that the 
forthcoming Kali Puja celebrations would not be allowed to 
be held.® 


A small group of professional men, headed by a local 
journalist, Sri Kumar Mitra, insisted on infringing this order. 
They were arrested and fined; the defendants however appealed 
to the High Court and were able to secure an acquittal. 


In November of that year Subhas Chandra had visited 
Burdwan to elicit support for the Damodar Canal Tax Move- 
ment. He was waited upon by Sri Kumar Mitra who handed 
him a statement containing local opinion on the same issue. 
Subhas Chandra insisted on deleting the sections which com- 
mented unfavourably on the stance of the Muslim League 
Ministry. Highly annoyed at this Sri Kumar relinquished his 
membership of the Congress and invited Shyamaprasad 
Mukherjee to formally establish a branch of the Hindu Sabha 


in Burdwan. 


In the subsequent period the Hindu Mahasabha was to 
become increasingly more clamorous in its insistence that the 
“music before mosques” issue was becoming a serious problem 
in Burdwan. It claimed that an attack had been made on the 
Saraswati Immersion Procession early in 1942, but despite the 
fact that the Mahasabha had filed a petition (which had been 
acknowledged) no action had been taken. It also alleged that 
while on account of the A.R.P. Light Restriction Rule the 
Hindus were denied the right of performing the ritual of im- 
mersing images after sun-set, “several Mohurrum processions of 
this town were allowed to pass with Petromax lights and 
Moshals, i.e. burning torches, without any opposition from 
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the police officers present there.”®? The Hindu Mahasabha 
felt that attempts were persistently being made “‘for curbing, 
crushing or injuring Hindu interests, culture and claims” and 
that these “humiliating conditions’ were being deliberately 
imposed by the authorities with the distinct motive of encour- 
aging the members of the other community, thereby creating a 
feeling of dissatisfaction and discontent amongst the law-abid- 
ing Hindus of this district. 


The initiative to compromise these tensions seems to have 
been taken by Maharaja Uday Chand (Bijoy Chand had died 
in 1940), not by these new men, nor surprisingly by the 
Congress which after all contained within its ranks several 
well-known Muslims. Uday Chand called a meeting of Govern- 
ment officials and representatives of both the communities and 
managed to obtain a consensus in which it was agreed that the 
Hindus would immerse their images in nearby tanks and not 
take them near the mosques.” 


But although the Congress was unable to produce any 
spectacular displays of political acumen and initiative, it was 
slowly, albeit haltingly, gaining a foothold in the town. From 
1935 onwards it was generally able to command a majority on 
the Municipal Board. Although it lost the 1942 municipal 
elections,’ it was able to regain and retain its position from 
1943 till the end. In 1940 the Congress was also able to attain a 
long-cherished ambition when its candidate ended the long 
reign of Raja Moni Lall as Chairman of the District Board.*" 


Congress workers and leaders also kept trying to keep 
a nationalist journal in circulation in Burdwan. Dasarathi 
Ta had started the Vardhaman Varta in 1939; in 1940 he 
formed a trusteeship with Jadabendranath Panja and Bijoy 
Kumar Bhattacharya. An editorial criticizing the then District 
Magistrate, Q.M. Rahman, led to the editor and the publisher 
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Congress continued to labour under the shadow of the 
Maharajas can be indicated by the fact that while it continued 
to stage demonstrations against the Government, there was 


never any move to organise any demonstrations against the 
Maharaja himself.1 


The deluge came only after Independence with the break- 
up of the zamindari estates. Uday Chand gave the palace away 
to the West Bengal Government, and accepted a few lakhs of 
compensation for the rest of his property and gardens, which 
today, together with the palace, form the campus of the pre- 
sent University of Burdwan. The memory of the Maharajas 
still lingers on in this and in the names of some of the thorough- 
fares, the main monument and other institutions in the town 
but undoubtedly the zamindar has given way to the ballot-box. 
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CONCLUSION 


This thesis represents an attempt to explore the theme 
of urban variation during the colonial period. It was prompt- 
ed by a dissatisfaction with both the over-general theoretical 
formulations which regard all urban centres belonging to a 
particular culture as being essentially of one type and the 
tendency amongst some urban historians to get bogged down in 
a study of particulars and to produce yet another variant of 
local history. We suggested that a median way could be 
adopted by treating individual cities as particular accommoda- 
tions to a many-sided process. Our interest lay in so formu- 
lating the generalities of urbanisation that they could serve as 
principles for organising and evaluating the range of materials 
found in the diverse but rarely unique experience of particular 
towns. Since no single approach was likely to provide a 
satisfactory account of this many-sided phenomenon, we pro- 
posed to refer to four salients from which to advance on the 
city : the demographic, the spatial, the social, structural and 
the behavioural. 

Social scientists are accustomed to speak of continuity 
and change in human affairs. The major focus of this thesis 
was to examine the respective degrees of continuity and change 
with reference to the abovementioned salients. The locality 
chosen for study was Burdwan, a mufassal town in the interior 
of Bengal. Since Burdwan was an old town dating back to 
pre-colonial times—the seat of a powerful landed family with 
a colonial sector grafted onto it in the process of its being in- 
corporated into the British administrative system, it offered 
interesting possibilities for examining a general proposition 
that the historical experience of Indian towns determined their 
later “‘quality’’, a quality that did not quite approximate that 
of those urban centres which were the creation of the British, 
although the (colonial) urban experience of both would have 
certain elements in common. 
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lifestyle and intellectual and cultural orientations became 
Westernized. By the end of the nineteenth century this class 
was a “‘new elite’ which spearheaded all political and social 


movements. 


Many valuable insights have been provided by these 
studies. However, they have failed to take adequate account 
of the continuity and importance of the pre-British forms of 
leadership. Where the interaction of the two has been taken 
into account they have generally been characterized as polar 
opposites between whom conflict was inevitable and irreconcil- 


able. 


More recent studies have tended to question or at least 
modify all of these assumptions. It has been argued that 
although colonial policies did create some new structures of 
opportunity, these were perforce limited by the very nature of 
the colonial regime which was essentially a structure of extrac- 
tion. It has also been argued that colonial policies, far from 
totally eliminating pre-colonial structures of power and autho- 
rity, often tended to perpetuate them and that the “new” men 
could not or did not operate totally independently without 
eliciting their support. 


At the beginning of our period various local notables and 
their representatives had been brought together at town level 
by the creation of a partly elective Municipal Board through 
which caches of patronage had become available to Indians. 
From around the nineteenth century, generalised movements of 
religious revival and the creation of regional representative 
institutions as the Provincial Legislative Council were beginning 
to involve local men in wider activities pioneered by educated 
professional men. These included the Indian National Congress 
which even in the 1880s attracted some prominent men as.a 
national movement but drew in others through associations 
generated by their patronage of a variety of semi-political and 
religious organisations. 


Further changes had taken place by 1930. Politics had 
become more organised and there were now more actors on the 
stage. Professional men and local publicists were beginning to 
make increased use of access to associations, the organs of 
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Congress, and personal and familial ties to men who were 
beginning to achieve influence in provincial politics. 


The response of the Burdwan Raj to these developments 
may be characterised as one of selective cooperation. Like 
many other prominent aristocrats of Bengal, the Maharajas 
supported certain reforms of existing institutions, as for 
example, the introduction of the elective principle in local self- 
government. But there was never much doubt that the changes 
that they supported were changes that could be accommodated 
within the existing political framework. Any changes that 
threatened the existence of the latter, and correspondingly their 
own position, were met with very real hostility. 


This path of resistance did not lose momentum until after 
Independence. This could be partly explained in terms of the 
absence of any substantial industrial or commercial develop- 
ment which tended to perpetuate a continuity of landed power. 
The possession of this power had already led to the Maharajas 
being treated as the main intermediary element in local society, 
on whom the Government relied in order to maintain revenue 
and public peace. It was also used to maintain the image of the 
Maharajas as benevolent patrons. One curious fact that strikes 
us about Burdwan is that though other relatively wealthy men 
resided in the town, most of the major educational, civic and 
religious institutions of Burdwan owed their continued existence 
to the munificence of the Raj family. Well might a citizen of 
Burdwan remark, ‘“‘Ekhaney rajai ma-baba”’ (here the raja is 
everyone’s mother and father, that is patron and protector), 
ignoring the larger reality that they were also the supporters 
of a system that prevented any substantial economic develop- 
ment. 


The nationalist leaders do not seem to have been able to 
totally remove themselves from the shadow of the Burdwan Raj. 
Although professional men and publicists were to be found 
taking an active part in compromising or exacerbating tensions, 
time and time again we find them approaching the Maharaja to 
act as mediator. When there was a direct confrontation the 
Maharaja showed himself quite capable of holding his own; 
the 1936 elections are a telling illustration of this. 


CONCLUSION Mid 


In many ways Burdwan serves as a paradigm for adminis- 
trative towns in nineteenth and twentieth century Bengal. These 
towns tended to display such typical features as : 


1. Slow urban growth. Since they were primarily 
administrative towns their growth was largely conditioned by 
the size and range of the establishments catering to this fun- 
ction. In the absence of large-scale industrialisation these urban 
centres failed to create any substantial rural-to-urban move- 
ment such as was happening in contemporary Europe or 
America. Recovery from any setbacks—natural or induced— 
was a long-drawn-out process as we have seen in Chapter. II. 


2. Little planning along Western lines. Construction 
activities by the British remained largely confined to a few 
buildings in which administrative activities were conducted and 
the residences of the personnel engaged in these same activities. 


The layout of these administrative towns thus often owed 
but little to conscious town planning and a great deal to local 
topography, land ownership and social norms. Town develop- 
ment took its natural course, clustering around the place of 
power and activities. 


3. The absence of a substantial entrepreneurial class. Most 
of the educated men flocked into the professions and services.” 


In the absence of adequate empirical work it is difficult 
to say with exactitude the degree to which the behavioural 
aspects of Burdwan’s urban experience approximated that in 
other towns which had similar dual identities. It would not 
perhaps be illogical to assume that the social composition of 
such towns would, as in Burdwan, be a heterogeneous mix of 
people employed in varying capacities by the local zamindar 
and the British Government as well as those providing various 


———_—_— 
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services to them. We might also conjecture that in areas which 
were predominantly agricultural and where there was little ex- 
pansion of trade and commerce, landed interests would tend to 
entrench themselves and engross informal authority. 

In such centres the local political physiology might very 
well have resembled that of Burdwan. One possible parallel 
could be Darbhanga in neighbouring Bihar. The Raj Darbhanga 
was one of the largest and most important landed estates in 
pre-independence India.® It is often cited as a major rival of 
the Burdwan Raj.t In a recent paper Stephen Henningham 
demonstrates how, despite serious problems, the Raj Darbhanga 
protected its interests and maintained its authority until well 
into the twentieth century. ‘‘Neither the Raj Darbhanga nor 
the other landed estates could survive unchallenged in the face 
of heightened political awareness, mass suffrage, and a populist 
movement and party—the Indian National Congress—commit- 
ted to mild measures of land reform. Nevertheless the Raj 
Darbhanga fought a stout rearguard action which did not lose 
momentum until the death of Maharaja Kameswar Singh in 
1962, Indeed the ‘Raj’ interest endures today as a force in the 
politics and society of north Bihar.”®> We do not at this stage 
have adequate data which would tell us if the Darbhanga Raj 
played a role comparable to that of the Burdwan Raj in shaping 
the urban experience of Darbhanga but the possibilities are 
interesting. 

Both sociologists and historians have been at pains to 
point out that a city is essentially the creation of the elites and 
clafses of the society of which itforms a part. What, then, 
does a town like Burdwan tell us about colonial urban society 
in general ? First, that the social structure of the cities varied 
in accordance with the political and economic role which they 
played in British imperium over India.6 Admittedly, these 


3. For details see BDG: Darbhanga. 

4. Home Dept. : Poll. Deposit, File 16, 1911. 

5. Stephen Henningham, ‘‘Bureaucracy and Control in India’s 
Great Landed Estates: The Raj Darbhanga of Bihar, 1879 to 1950”, 
MAS, 17:3, 1983, n. 62. 
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Ahmedabad, Canberra: ANU Press, 1969; also Ravinder Kumar, 
“The Changing Structure of Urban Society in Colonial India”, JHR, 
V: 1-2, July 1978-Jan. 1979, pp. 200-15. 
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differences did not amount to any departure from the framework 
of empire but constituted rather variations upon a theme. 
Second, the changes registered here were less dramatic than the 
changes on the littoral scene. Many of the major events of 
Indian political history touched Burdwan but lightly. It did not 
figure prominently in the Mutiny. Communalism appeared in a 
greatly muted form. There was no great intellectual renaissance 
in Burdwan, no dramatic swing towards the West then away 
from it. Social change was a lagged process. The rapid loss of 
formal administrative-judicial powers of the Raj family was not 
paralleled by an equally rapid loss of informal authority they 
exercised jn the town. In Burdwan then we have an example 
ofa town surviving as a corporate entity with traditions and 
history of its own which were modified but not obliterated by 
its colonial urban experience. 
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The same subtlety is exhibited in 
the discussion of the fortunes of the 
Raj family under colonialism. The 
colonial presence is not simplistically 
Portrayed as either completely 
destroying the old authority or 
completely supporting them. Rather, 
there is an interactive process by 
which old powerholders avail 
themselves of new opportunities and 
thereby increases its resilience. 
Under the particular conditions of 
Burdwan,the old Raj family and the 
new middle class alternately 
opposed and accommodated each 
other. The book will interest not only 
students of urban history and urban 
sociology, but also those generally 
interested in formulating 
interdisciplinary methods of studying 
social phenomena. 
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